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PART VII 


ART HISTORY 


Little is known of genuine Iranian art in the Seleucid period, when the 
Greeks and Macedonians practised their own brand of art. With the rise of 
the Parthians a new artistic style began to emerge, which is neither Greck 
nor Achaemenian, but incorporates features of both. In time it produced a 
new artistic tradition, which is particularly noticeable, to the extent that 
surviving monuments allow, in the western provinces of the Parthian empire. 

The Sasanians, with their strong sense of mission and pronounced 
nationalism, seized upon art, especially rock sculpture, as a means of political 
and ideological propaganda and made effective use of it in this direction. 
Their art affected many neighbouring regions and served later as one of the 
constituent elements of Islamic art. 

Chapter 28 deals with Parthian art and attempts to bring into focus the 
characteristics of this art which set it so conspicuously apart from that of 
the preceding age. The arts of the Sasanians, monumental and minor, form 
the subject of Chapter 29; Sasanian silver, in view of its importance and its 
instancing a unique development among Sasanian arts, has been examined in 
a separate section. Chapter 30 is devoted to the artistic developments in 
Transoxiana (Khwärazm, Sogdiana and Bactria) within the context of the 
progress of civilization in these regions. The art of the Greco-Bactrian and 
Indo-Scythian kingdoms and the Kushän empire is discussed in Chapters 5, 
26 and 28. 

Chapters 6, 15, 17, 22 and 28 also throw appreciable light on the arts of 
eastern Iran and Central Asia. Editor. 


CHAPTER 28 


PARTHIAN ART 


* Daniel Schlumberger died on 21 October 1972. The present essay, drafted in 1965-6 
was left unfinished. The Editor wisely decided, nevertheless, to publish the manuscript 
since the ideas expressed, which reflect the author’s years of preoccupation with the cross 
cultural influences in the arts of the Near East, are both a summation of facts known and 
an inspiration for future research. 

The task of selecting and supplying the illustrations for the article was assigned to me. 
Daniel Schlumberger had put a few photographs aside which he intended to use and which 
Raoul Curiel sent me upon my request for help. Similarly helpful and generous responses 
came from the following scholars who have contributed photographs: Michael Bates, 
A. D.H Bivar, Walter Hinz, K. Jeppesen, Margaret Thompson, Louis Vanden Berghe, 
Nancy Waggoner. Where original photographs were not obtainable illustrations have had 
to be reproduced from the book-plates of previous publications. Permission to use this 
material has been granted by the authors and publishers of the works concerned and is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Mrs Dahlia Tawil helped generously with the research for the illustrations and their 
selection; Dr. Trudy Kawami helped with the procurement of the photographs; she also 
compiled the bibliography and provided some additional notes. I hope that the combined 
activities of many persons, honouring the memory of Daniel Schlumberger, will make it 
easier for the reader to follow the ideas expressed in this essay. 

Of the literature which has been published in the field since 1966, the reports on Ai 
Khanum in note 4 on page 1032 have been brought up to date and mention of Roman 
Ghirshman’s preliminary reports on his excavations at Masjid-i Sulaiman has been added 
in a note, for Daniel Schlumberger ,was certainly aware of the important discoveries of 
reliefs and sculpture made at that site after he had written the draft of his article. Added 
also to note 7 on page 1043 was a mention of the article by Henri Seyrig, “Sur un bas-relief 
de Tang-i Sarvak”’, Syria xtvit (1970). In the text of the present essay Daniel Schlumberger 
expressed doubts as to the interpretation of the reliefs which W. B. Henning had suggested 
in 1952. In 1972 he surely knew Seyrig’s article and would not have wanted his own to 
appear without a reference to the brilliant insight of his great friend. EprrH Porapa 
(Columbia University). 


The Macedonian conquest of the Orient (334—325 B.C.) suddenly turned 
Achaemenian Iran into hellenized Iran. For a better understanding of 
the effects of this change on the arts, it seems necessary briefly to look 
back on what Achaemenian art had been. In the Gth century B.C., with 
the Achaemenians achieving for the first time the political unity of the 
civilized countries of the Ancient Near East, the arts of this area had 
reached the last stage of their development. At Pasargadae under 
Cyrus, at Susa and Persepolis under Darius, great palaces had been 
raised, whose architecture and decoration reflected and blended the 
various national traditions of the conquered countries: of Mesopotamia, 
of Egypt, of Anatolia, and even of the Asiatic Greeks. 

The purpose of these great sovereigns had been to provide adequate 
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seats for the “universal”, supranational power which Ahura Mazda had 
granted them. In spite of their architects heavily borrowing from foreign 
arts, the palaces may be said to be original creations by the peculiar way 
in which these foreign elements are associated and combined together 
into a harmonious and new synthesis. It might be suggested that just as 
the Achaemenian sovereign assumed the new position of a “King of 
kings", Achaemenian art was conceived as an * Art of arts", drawing, 
by deliberate choice, from the national arts of the Orient, some 
techniques, architectural forms, figurative or ornamental motifs, and 
rejecting no less deliberately other techniques, forms and motifs, 
which, although traditional in these arts, were not found convenient — 
an art, in short, “superior” to those national arts by reason of a resolute 
purpose of borrowing from each only “the best”. In other words, the 
predominant characteristic of that art was its eclecticism. It was con- 
sciously aiming at an ideal of final perfection by means of selection; 
and, feeling this ideal to have been attained, it stuck to it for the two. 
centuries that it lasted. 

Achaemenian art is contemporary with classical Greek art. Whereas at 
Susa and Persepolis traditions sometimes going back two and a half 
millennia into the past result in this ultimate effort towards perfection 
which freezes them into immutability - at that very time, on the banks 
of the Aegean Sea, there developed an art interested in movement and 
life, always in quest of progress, never satisfied with the results achieved 
and engaged ina constant effort to outdo itself. This surprising situation 
suddenly comes to an end with the conquest of Alexander. The 
Macedonians become masters of the Orient, naturally bringing with 
themselves the living art, the “modern” art of the time, in other 
wotds, Greek art. The results have been described by the great German 
archaeologist E. Herzfeld in the following words: “There is no deeper 
caesura in the 5,000 years of history of the Ancient East than the 
conquest of Alexander the Great, and there is no archaeological object 
produced after this time that does not bear his stamp.” 

The long period of nearly a thousand years introduced by the 
Macedonian conquest and ending with the Muslim conquest, may be 
divided into two great periods: the first, lasting five and a half centuries 
(330 B.C.-A.D. 225), is the hellenized period of Iran; the second, lasting 
over four centuries (A.D. 225-642), sees the birth and the growth of a 
new national art, the art of Sasanian Iran. 


1 Tran in the Ancient East, p. 305. 
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THE ARTS OF HELLENIZED IRAN 


The Macedonian period of Iran was relatively short. But, let it be 
stressed, we cannot consider the disappearance of Seleucid rule in the 
west and of Bactrian rule in the east, nor the assumption of power by the 
Iranian horsemen from the steppes — Parthians in the west, Sakas and 
Kushäns in the east — as marking the end of the hellenized period of 
the history of Iran. 

In the west, the whole time of Parthian rule is, we feel, to be included 
in that period. For art, however peculiar its development, and however 
imperfectly we know it, clearly remains, until the end, dependent on the 
novelties introduced by Hellenism. 

In the east, we do not know what happened to the Greek cities and 
the Greek tongue, and it is generally conceded that they did not 
survive the Saka invasions. Even if this is the case, which is far from 
certain, Kanishka’s art, as we know it now at Surkh Kotal, and 
“Graeco-Buddhist”’ art, its offspring, clearly show that, between the 
Oxus and the Indus, Hellenism remains an essential component of 
civilization throughout the time of the invasions, and at least until the 
end of the period of political stability corresponding to the second 
Kushan dynasty. 

All through this long and obscure period, in the west as well as in 
the east, the art of the coins is the only one whose development we can 
follow, thanks to an abundant and almost continuous series of docu- 
ments. For the period of Macedonian rule the testimony of coins is 
particularly precious. The issues of the Seleucids in their Iranian 
territories are well classified today, and most of their mints are identi- 
fied.! The coins of the Bactrian kings present more difficulties; the 
order of succession, even the number of sovereigns, still remain contro- 
versial and the attribution of the different coins to particular mints 
entirely conjectural.? But at least one point leaves no doubt: the coins 
of the Seleucids and those of the independent sovereigns of Bactria are 
purely Greek. Some of the portraits of the Bactrian kings, on large 
coins, even deserve to be counted among the masterpieces of Greek 
art in general. 

1 See E. T. Newell, The Coinage of the Eastern Seleucid Mints (New York, 1938). 

2 See R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore 1 (1914). Recent 
discussions on the problems in W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 2nd ed. (Cam- 


bridge, 1951); A. K. Narain, The Indo-Greeks (Oxford, 1957); R. Curiel and G. Fussman, 
Le Tresor Monétaire du Qunduz (MDAFA xx, 1965). See also chap. 5. 
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For post-Macedonian times, the classification of the coins of the 
Arsacid Parthians in the west,! and of the Parthian, Saka and Kushän 
dynasties in the east,? is far from being settled and raises many minor 
problems. But the main features of their evolution are none the less 
clear. 

By their fabric, their types and their style, the first Arsacid coinages 
continue the Seleucid pattern with at most a few adaptations, the main 
one being that the most frequently met of reverse types, the Seleucid 
Apollo, seated on the omphalos and holding an arrow, becomes a 
Parthian warrior (the king ?), holding his bow. As early as the end of 
the 2nd century B.c., a growing tendency to schematize the different 
types is noticeable. The outlines become rougher, the features plainer, 
the Greek letters in the legends become less sharp, or grow thicker. 
Nevertheless, until the very end of the dynasty, Parthian coinage 
preserves both its Greek reverse types and its legends in Greek, 
though legends in Parthian may be added in the 2nd century a.p. on 
certain kinds of coins. Thus Parthian coinages remain to the end in the 
line of their Greek origin. Only they become stereotyped, and their 
Greek legends become faulty: they are * barbarized" Greek coins. 

In the east, in spite of serious difficulties in the classificatinn of the 
so-called “Indo-Scythian” and “Indo-Parthian” coins, all of them 
bilingual (Greek on the obverse, Kharoshthi on the reverse) a similar 
development can be traced. As early as Maues’ (Moga’s) reign, believed 
to be the first of the Indo-Scythians, we notice among mostly Greek 
obverse types a few new, un-Greek types, such as the mounted king in 
armour, holding a lance or a whip, or the king sitting cross-legged on 
cushions. These types are again to be found on the numerous coins of 
Azes and Azilises, the mounted king being the most common; they 
are also found on the Indo-Parthian coins, specially on Gundophares’ 
coins. Under Azes faulty Greek legends begin to appear, and they 
become common under Gundophares. Finally we have the Kushans, 
whose first coins associate the image and the name of the last Bactrian 
king Hermaios (on the obverse, with Greek legend) with the image and 
name of Kujula Kadphises (on the reverse, with Kharoshthi legend). 
The bilingual coins last until Kanishka. Under this king great changes 


take place. The bilingual issues come to an end. For a short time, on the 
1 Wroth, BMC Parthia; Sellwood, An Introduction to the Coinage of Parthia; see chap. 8(a) 
and bibliography. 
2 Whitehead, op. cit.; and for the Kushäns, R. Göbl in F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, Finanz- 
geschichte der Spátantike (Frankfurt a. M., 1957), pp. 171-256. See also chaps 5 and 6. 
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reverse of Kanishka's coins, we have Greek divinities, the legends on 
both obverse and reverse being in Greek only.! But soon the Greek 
legends disappear; both foreign languages have been dropped, to be 
replaced by the local, Iranian idiom, “Bactrian”? as we may call it,? 
written in Greek characters. Kanishka’s plentiful issues now show a 
great number of new divinities, bearing mostly Iranian, sometimes 
Indian names. The types3 however are still, to a large extent, of Greek 
origin, with some of them apparently borrowed from the contemporary 
Graeco-Roman world. 

The most interesting feature of the coins is that they allow us to 
follow step by step the development and changes of Greek influence, 
first introduced by Alexander’s conquest, and then, after some further 
contacts with the Mediterranean, slowly disappearing (pls. 49, 50). 

In all other fields of art the documents we have are scattered over 
wide areas, and mostly ill-dated, which means that we are unable to 
compare them usefully with the coins, or between themselves. These 
documents we must now examine, first considering the arts of Iran 
under Macedonian and Greek rulers, and next what became of these 
arts after they had come to serve new masters. 


ART UNDER THE GREEK RULERS 


We entirely agree with Herzfeld's judgment quoted above about the 
profound change brought about by Alexander's conquest in the history 
of the Ancient East. Yet it must be confessed that, except for the coins, 
it is not an easy task fully to grasp that change in relation to Iranian att. 

With the monuments of the Achaemenians, that is with the last 
monuments of the Ancient Orient, we should like to compare the 
monuments of the Macedonians, that is the first monuments of the new 
Greek Orient. But, paradoxically, while we possess Achaemenian 
monuments of the first rank, extraordinarily well preserved, such as the 
facades of the royal tombs, the relief at Bisutün, and above all the 
many reliefs at Persepolis, we still cannot find, on Iranian soil, one ruin, 
one wotk of art, that may safely be said to belong to the time of 
Alexander or of the Diadochi, and we are able to mention only a few 
fragments of Seleucid and Bactrian architecture. To turn from Achae- 
menian Iran to Macedonian Iran is to leave a world of stable and 


1 On this change, see Wroth, op. cit., p. lxvii. 
2 On this denomination, see W. B. Henning, “ The Bactrian inscription", BSO.4.9 xxii 


(1960), p. 47. 3 Göbl, op. cit., p. 252. 
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well-defined forms for a world deeply shaken by a revolution, the 
effects of which only become dimly apparent to us two or three 
centuries later, in the arts of the post-Macedonian period. 

Let it fitst be said that from the purely Greek character of the coins 
of the Macedonian kings it would be unsafe to deduce that architecture, 
sculpture and painting, in the countries ruled by these sovereigns, were 
purely Greek too. 'There is no doubt that these arts flourished in Iran, 
under the Macedonian masters; Greek cities existed from Media and 
Persis to Bactria and “White India”, and they must have had the kind 
of official buildings, whether sacred (temples) or secular (an agora, 
gymnasia), that necessarily belonged to a Greek city: they surely had 
their residential districts, and outside the walls, their cemeteries; and 
palaces for the Seleucid viceroys or satraps, and for the Bactrian kings, 
must have existed. But of all that, almost nothing has been found. 

The sites of some of those cities have been identified, such as 
Laodicea in Media (Nihavand)1 and Seleucia on the Eulaios (which is 
Greek Susa).2 Excavations undertaken in that last city have yielded 
a few objects, but no architecture. If we except Persepolis, two recently 
discovered sites alone throw a feeble light on Graeco-Macedonian 
architecture in Iranian countries. The first of these is Ikaros, a Greek 
establishment discovered and excavated by a Danish mission at Failaka, 
a small island in the Persian Gulf.3 The excavators have supposed that 
its foundation might go back to Alexander; but the only approximately 
dated objects to be found, an inscription reproducing a letter from a 
Seleucid king, and a hoard of coins, are dated from the second half of 
the 3rd century B.c. The most noteworthy monument is a small temple 
(fig. 1, pl. 512), in antis, Greek in its plan as well as in its architectural 
decoration (Ionic capitals, acroteria adorned with palmettes) but 
nevertheless showing column bases with falling leaves, clearly in the 
Achaemenian tradition (pl. 5 17). 

The second site, nowadays named Ai Khanum, has only been known 
since 1964 and the excavations have just begun (pl. 524).* It is a city of 


1 L. Robert, "Inscriptions séleucides"', He//enica vi (1949), p. 19. 

? Le Rider, Suse, p. 280. 

3 Jeppesen, “A Hellenistic Fortress”, p. 541, with bibliography, p. 544. 

4 See CRAI 1965, 7-9, 36-46; 1966, 127-33; D. Schlumberger and P. Bernard, “ Ai 
Khanoum", BCH rxxxix (1965), 590-657; CRAI 1970, pp. 301-49; P. Bernard, “Ai 
Khanoum”’, Supplement 1970. Enciclopedia dell’ Arte Antica( Rome, 1973), pp. 21-4; and 
P. Leriche, ‘‘Ai Khanoum. Un rempart hellénistique en Asie Centrale”, Revue Archéo- 
logique (Paris, 1974), 2, pp. 231-70. For a summarizing article see P. Bernard, “Chapitaux 
corinthiens hellénistiques découverts 4 Ai Khanoum”, Syria xv (1968), pp. 111-51. 
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Fig. 1. Failaka. Plan of temple. 
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Fig. 2. Ai Khanum. Plan of city. 


eastern Bactria at the meeting point of the Oxus and one of its main 
tributaries, the Kokcha, in the province of Taliqàn (northern Afghani- 
stan). The Greek name of that city, the date of its foundation, are still 
unknown. Its destruction is supposed to be due to the Saka invasion, 
traditionally dated about 130 B.c.; the site was never reoccupied. The 
town, surrounded by strong walls, consists of an acropolis and a lower 
town. The main features of the layout are discernible (fig. 2). In the 
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lower town, in particular, the trace of a street starting from the northern 
gateway and nearly 1,700 m. long, clearly forms the main axis of the 
city. The outlines of several public monuments of large size and of 
squares and courtyards in between are also apparent. A propylaeum 
giving access to one of those yards has been excavated (pl. 527). The 
excavation of other monuments, whose nature still remains uncertain, 
is in progress. 

Mud bricks are the main constituent of this architecture; but baked 
bricks and ashlar are also in use. Baked bricks formed the lower courses 
of some walls, and were also used in arches, remains of which have 
been found. The columns, pilasters, the door sills were of stone, their 
blocks being connected by bronze dowels sealed off with lead. One of 
the monuments now in course of excavation had an entrance-hall of 
18 stone columns in three rows of six. 

The forms of the architectural decoration in stone (capitals, bases) 
are Greek, and, on the whole, very much like the forms in use in 
Greece and Anatolia at the same period (pl. 534, 4). But it is worth 
mentioning that the bases of the Corinthian columns of the Propylaeum 
are thick round tori of Achaemenian type, like those of the “Treasury” 
at Persepolis, for instance (pl. 5 3c). 

To the fragmentary information provided by the ruins of Ikaros and 
by the still anonymous city whose excavation has just started on the 
Oxus, we feel tempted to add information derived from other remains: 
various architectural fragments at Stakhr, in Persis (pl. 54); two 
columns still standing at Khurkha, in Media, probably belonging to a 
temple (pl 55); the temple of Kangavar, also in Media, a very important 
building whose ruins are mainly known from the accounts of 19th 
century travellers (pl. 56), and have suffered much since;! the temple of 
Jandial at Taxila (North-West India) whose architectural decoration is 
conspicuous for its hight quality (fig. 3). But neither the attribution to 
the Seleucids of the Stakhr fragments and of the two temples in Media, 
nor the attribution to the Bactrians of the temple at Taxila, are beyond 
question; for all these monuments, a later date could be considered.? 

Figurative sculpture of the Macedonian period has been found so far 


1 For Stakhr, Khurkha and Kangavar, see Herzfeld, op. cit., pp. 276-86. 

2 For Jandial, Sir John Marshall, the excavator, rather favours a Saka date, see Marshall, 
Taxila 1 (Cambridge, 1951), p. 225. For a Sasanian date of the Stakhr remains see P. Bernard, 
“Les Chapiteaux corinthiens d’Istakhr”, JA (1974), pp. 284-8 and p. 297. For the Khurha 
structure see K. Schippmann, Die iranischen Feuerheiligtümer (Berlin, 1971), pp. 424-30; and 
W. Kleiss, “‘Qal‘eh Zohak in Azerbaidjan”, AMI vı (1973), pp. 173-82. 
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Fig. 5. Taxila. Plan of the Jandial temple. 
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only on a very few sites. From Tal-i Zohak (Färs) comes a small marble 
head probably representing Aphrodite (pl. 57);! from the Bakhtiyari 
mountains a marble torso of a woman (pl. 58).? Both are of Greek 
style, as is also the battered stone lion at Hamadan.? 

At Persepolis, in a fire-temple of the Seleucid period, found by 
Herzfeld,* two figures, in bas-relief, are preserved on door jambs 
(pl. 59). They are mediocre works that have nothing to do with Greek 
art, and but poorly reflect Achaemenian tradition. 

At Bisutin, a rock sculpture, dated by an inscription of 149-8 B.c.,5 
shows Herakles resting, with his weapons hanging from the branches of 
a tree (pl. 60). The Bisutiin Herakles is the interpretatio graeca of an 
Iranian divinity, mentioned by Tacitus, in a text shown by Herzfeld® 
to refer to that place before the relief was known — an interpretation now 
confirmed by its discovery. The work is of a very provincial style, but 
its iconography is Greek. 

At Ai Khanum, finally, a fine herm was found in 1966 (pl. 61). It 
is a pure product of Greek art.? 

Of wall paintings, which cannot fail to have existed, we can say 
nothing: they are lost to us. 

Of the minor arts little is known: some small bronzes (pl. 62), and 
some pieces of pottery? adorned with palmettes are of Greek style. 


ART AFTER THE GREEK RULERS 


From the Iranian dynasties that succeeded the Seleucids and the 
Bactrians, we have again but a very small number of monuments; and 
again they are widely scattered, and of uncertain date. 

For the early Parthian period, if. we except the ruins or archi- 
tectural remains of uncertain date mentioned above, we have one site 
only: Nisa, in Parthyene (now Turkmenistan).? 

Nisa, the original capital of the Parthians, and an archaeological site 
of considerable importance, has been actively explored by Soviet 


1 A. Stein, “An archaeological tour in the ancient Persis ”, Irag 111 (1936), p. 140, pl. XXIX, 
33. * Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 28. 

3 H. Luschey, “Der Löwe von Ekbatana”, AMI ı (1968), pp. 115-22. 

4 Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 286; Ghirshman, Iran, p. 26, fig. 34. 

s L Robert, in Gnomon XXxxv (1965), p. 76. 

8 Tacitus, Abnnals x11.13; see Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, p. 46. 

? P. Bernard, “ Deuxième campagne de fouilles d'Ai Khanoum”, CR.AI 1967, pp. 319-21 
and figs. 10 and II. 

® Schlumberger and Bernard, BCH ıxxxıx (1965), p. 620, figs. 12-14. 

® See G. A. Paguchenkova, TITAKE I (1949), 11 (1951), v1 (1958). The discoveries at 
Nisa are discussed by Gullini, pp. 306-19. 
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Fig. 4. New Nisa. Plan of the temple-complex. 


archaeologists. Two large settlements, both walled in, are to be seen, 
‘which have been called Novaia Nisa (the “New Nisa”) and Staraia 
Nisa (the “Old Nisa”), in spite of their being contemporary. “New 


Nisa” is the city proper, ““Old Nisa” is the royal fortress. 


At the foot of the walls of the “New Nisa”, the excavators have 
found a “temple” and a necropolis. In the “Old Nisa” they have found 
a “Southern complex” held to be a palace, with a “Round temple’, a 
“Tower temple” and a “Square hall” as main monuments; and a 
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Fig. 5. Old Nisa. ““ Temple tower" and “Round temple". 


“Northern complex”, with a “Square house” as main monument, 
plus some dependencies used for storing wine jars. 

Of these buildings the upper parts and roofings can be restored only 
by conjecture; and their very nature mostly remains a problem. At 
“New Nisa”, the “temple” (fig. 4) — of very early date (z3rd-znd 
century B.c.) as shown by the existence of tombs of the end of the ıst 
century B.C. in the layer above — could itself be a tomb, as has been 
suggested by G. Gullini! In the “Southern complex” of the royal 
fortress (“Old Nisä”), the nature of the “Square hall”, considered an 
audience hall by the excavators, the purpose of the “ Temple tower” 
and of the “Round temple” (fig. 5), and their suggested connections 
with fire worship and ancestor worship, remain uncertain. In the 
“Northern complex” of the same fortress, the original plan of the 
“Square house” and the changes this plan later underwent, were 
clearly revealed by the excavations, and the finds show that this building 


1 Gullini, p. 308. 
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Fig. 6. Nisa. Fagade of temple with Ionic columns. 


was ultimately used as a storehouse for precious objects. But its original 
purpose is still a problem. 

While the nature of these great ruins remains unexplained, something 
can be said of their style, as revealed by their architectural ornament, 
fragments of which are preserved, most of them in terracotta. As a 
whole this ornament is borrowed from Greek art. This is particularly 
apparent at “New Nisa” in the Ionic capitals of the “temple” (fig. 6);1 
at “Old Nisa” in acanthus leaves? which, with their ringed stalks, are 
very similar to the acanthus of the Ai Khanum stone capitals; and in 
pseudo-doric ““metopes”.3 And the little that remains of the terracotta 
figures? which adorned the “ Square hall” points in the same direction: 
they were figures draped in the Greek fashion. 

However, to these forms of Greek origin, can be added a few forms 
derived from Achaemenian tradition, such as stepped battlements, and, 
at the “Square house”, stone bases consisting of a heavy torus over a 
square plinth,5 closely akin to those of the Propylaeum at Ai Khanum, 
or the Treasury at Persepolis (see above, p. 1035). 

But the most important of all the discoveries made at Nisä was a 


1 Pugachenkova, op. cit., vI, p. 63. 

2 Pugachenkova, op. cit. vI, p. 101. 

2 Pugachenkova, op. cit. V1, pp. 83, 87, 96, 102. 
4 Pugachenkova, op. cit. VI, pp. 91-2. 

5 Pugachenkova, op. cit. VI, pp. 71, 77- 
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hoard of ivory objects! dated 2nd century s.c. by the excavators, among 
which should be mentioned, first and foremost, about forty large-size 
drinking horns, skilfully rescued and restored by the Soviet archaeo- 
logists (pl. 63). Belonging by their very nature to a definite class of 
oriental vessels, well-known in Achaemenian art, and with their 
extremities very frequently shaped like winged monsters, these extra- 
ordinary objects are an ancient Oriental heritage. But their reliefs are 
Greek, both in their themes and in their style; and some traces of a 
foreign touch, as for instance the ornamental use made of human heads, 
do not alter that fundamental fact. Also, the few sculptures excavated 
at Nisa are purely Greek. 

In brief, the great interest of the finds made at Nisa is that they give 
us what the coinage of the first Parthian kings gives us too: samples of 
Greek art as it flourished at the court of non-Greek princes. 

Apart from Nisa, the most noteworthy remains may be listed as 
follows: in the west, at the “Gates of Asia” to use Herzfeld’s expression 
(that is the old route from Babylonia to Iran), some rock-sculptures; 
in the south-west, a few finds from Susa, and a number of sites and 
sculptures from Elymais; in the east, a large site in Sistän, the Küh-i 
Khwaja, and two of the Oxus sites, Khalchayan and Surkh Kotal. 

Of the rock-sculptures at the “ Gates ofAsia”, one lies at Sar-i Pul, 
at the opening of the Zagros, three others at Bisutün near Kirmänshäh, 
in Media. The relief at Sar-i Pul? shows a scene of investiture or homage. 
The reliefs at Bisutün show: the first, four noblemen paying homage to 
Mithridates II (fig. 7); the second, fighting horsemen; the third, an 
offering (of incense ?) made on afıre-altar by a man (pl. 64). The first two 
reliefs bear inscriptions.? In the scene of homage (now partly destroyed), 
Mithridates II is merely called “Great King”, which, as Herzfeld 
observed, proves this relief to be earlier than rro B.c., when this 
sovereign assumed the title of * Great King of Kings". 4 In the second, 
one of the horsemen is called Gotarzes; Herzfeld considers him to be 
Gotarzes II (middle of the 1st century A.p.). The third relief remains 
undated. 


1 E. M. Masson and G. A. Pugachenkova, TITAKE 1v (1956-59). For extensive 
photographs of the rhyta see idem, Ritony Nisy (Ashkabad, 1959). 

2 Herzfeld, Tor von Asien, p. 53, and Gerd Gropp, “Die parthische Inscrift von Sar 
Pol-e Zohab", ZDMG cxvin (1968), pp. 315-19. 

3 Herzfeld, Tor von Asien, pp. 35-53, and Iran in the Ancient East, p. 287. 

4 For new observations on the relief and its inscription see Colledge, Parthian Art 
p. 90, and review by T. S. Kawami in The Art Bulletin txt (New York, 1979), pp. 471-3 

5 Herzfeld, Tor von Asien, p. 56, and Iran in the Ancient East, p. 289; Ghirshman, Iran, 
p. 53, fig. 66. Good photograph in National Geographic Magazine, Dec. 1950, p. 842. For a 
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Fig. 7. Bisitün. Relief of Mithridates II (after Grelot). 


At Susa, sculptures once existed, as shown by a number of inscrip- 
tions and a few fragments of the sculptures themselves: a woman's head 
in marble, wearing a turreted crown, believed to represent a Parthian 
queen (pl. 65);! a bearded man’s head in limestone (pl. 66);? a stele 
representing a satrap being invested by the king, dated A.D. 215 (pl. 67). 

In Elymais, we may mention two terraces at Masjid-i Sulaiman and 
Bard-i Nishändeh; the ruins at Shämi; a number of rock-sculptures. The 
terraces at Masjid-i Sulaimän® and Bard-i Nishandeh® are artificial 


discussion of the area see W. Kleiss, “ Zur Topographie des ‘Partherhanges’ in Bisutun ”, 
AMI xm (1970), pp. 33-168; and for the newly discovered inscription see G. Gropp, 
“Eine Reise in West- und Siidiran”, AMI 111 (1970), pp. 200 ff. 

ı F. Cumont, “Portrait d’une reine parthe trouvé 4 Suse”, CRAI 1939, pp. 330-40; 
Ghirshman, Iran, p. 96, fig. 107B. 2 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 109. 

3 R. Ghirshman, “Un bas-relief d’Artaban V”, MMP xxiv (1950), pp. 97-107, and Iran, 
p. 56, fig. 70. 

* R. Ghirshman, ** Masjid-i Solaiman", CR.AI 1968, pp. 8-15; 1969, pp. 482-94; 1972, 
pp. 30-40; idem, “Le terrasse sacrée de Masjid-i Solaiman”, Iran ıx (1971), pp. 173-4; 
idem, “ Terrasse sacrée de Masjid-i Solaiman”, A Ant ASH xıx (1971), pp. 255-8, figs. 1-51. 

* R. Ghirshman, *'Bard-é Nechandeh", Syra x11 (1964), pp. 301-21; xum (1965), 
pp. 289-310; idem, “ Bard-& Nechandeh”, AArch ASH xv1 (1964), pp. 241-5; xix (1967), 
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platforms, framed by strong retaining walls, accessible by stairways and 
carrying some ruined structures. Although they have sometimes been 
believed to go back to the Achaemenian period, we consider both of 
them to be Parthian. At Bard-i Nishandeh, moreover, excavations have 
now yielded sculptures whose Parthian date is unanimously admitted 
(pl. 68). Not far from there, at Shami! in the mountains around Malamir, 
a full-sized and very well preserved bronze statue of a Parthian king 
or grandee (pl. 69) was discovered by chance, in 1934,? among ruins 
which are likely to be those of a temple; and, with this statue, fragments 
of others, both bronze and stone. 

In the same country are to be seen a number of rock-sculptures. One 
of them, at Khung-i Naurüzi (pl. 70)? (or Khung-i AZdar) depicts four 
men paying homage to a king on horseback, likely to be Mithradates I 
(171-138 B.c.). Others exist at Bid Zard,* where the subject is not clear, 
and at Khung-i Yar-‘Alivand, Khung-i Kamalvand (pl. 71)? Shimbar 
(pl. 72),9 also apparently representing scenes of homage. They can be 
dated only very approximately, to the 1st and 2nd century A.D. 

Still in the mountains of Elymais but further south, are the important 
rock-sculptures of Tang-i Sarvak,? with inscriptions, belonging to the 
second half of the znd century a.p. They represent various scenes 
including a king worshipping a sacred stone (pl. 73) (Henning: 
monument ANW); a king reclining on a couch and holding a diadem 
(ANa) (pl. 742), a king apparently being invested by a god (BN); a 
fight on horseback (D), a king on horseback slaying a lion (?) (AWb) 
(pl. 744), a man strangling a lion (AWc), two worshippers before a fire 
altar (BS). Henning proposed a tentative interpretation of these 


Pp. 3-14; idem, CRAI 1965, pp. 379-82; idem, Terrasses sacrées de Bard-¢ Néchandeh et 
Masjid-i Solaiman, 2 vols (Patis, 1976; Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse 46). 

1 A. Stein, O/d Routes of Western Iran (London, 1940), pp. 141-159; A. Godard, The Art 
of Iran (London, 1965), pp. 153-9. 

2 A. Godard, “Les statues parthes de Shami”, Arhär-e Irdn 11 (Haarlem, 1937), pp. 285— 
305; H. Seyrig, “ Antiquités syriennes 26. La grande statue Parthe de Shami”, Syria xx 
(1939), pp. 177-85; Ghirshman, Iran, p. 88, fig. 99. 

š L. Vanden Berghe, "Le relief parthe de Hung-i Naurüzi”, IA ı1ı (1963), pp. 154-68, 
and de Waele, “La sculpture rupestre d’Elymaide”, pp. 59-66, especially p. 61, note 2, and 
PP. 72-5. 

4 Vanden Berghe, op. cit. p. 167. The stone has since disappeared. See de Waele, of. cit. 
p. 75, note 3. 

5 W. Hinz, “Zwei neuentdeckte parthische Felsreliefs”, LA 111 (1963), pp. 169-73. 

€ Vanden Berghe, ob. cit. p. 163, note 1, A. D. H. Bivar and S. Shaked, “ The inscriptions 
at Shimbàr", BSOLA4.5 xxvi (1964), pp. 265-90. 

7 Henning, “ The Monuments and Inscriptions of Tang-i Sarvak”; Ghirshman, Iran, 
figs. 67-69; de Waele, “‘ Nouvelle introduction aux relief rupestres de Tang-e Sarvak”; and 
idem, “La sculpture rupestre d’Élymaide”, pp. 67-79; H. Seyrig, “ Antiquités syriennes go. 
Sur un bas-relief de Tang-i Sarvak”, mie vn (1970), pp. 113-16. 
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sculptures, believing their main theme to be “the investiture of a king 
or several kings”. While this may be the case, it should be stressed that 
Henning’s explanation cannot be considered sure. The meaning of a 
number of scenes remains uncertain, the problem of the link which may 
or may not exist between the different scenes is open to discussion, 
and many details have still to be explained. 

In Persian Sistän, at Küh-i Khwäja,! on a mountain top a palace is 
preserved, mainly of the Parthian period, but with a number of 
Sasanian additions. An important set of mural paintings? has been 
discovered there by Herzfeld, behind some of the Sasanian walls. Both 
palace and paintings can only be dated approximately (Herzfeld: ıst 
century A.D.?). Panels of carved stucco, forming a revetment, and also 
considered of Parthian date by Herzfeld, complete the decoration.? 

At Khalchayan, in Tajikistan, in the Surkhän Daryä valley, one of the 
northern tributaries of the Oxus, a small one-storied palace has been 
discovered, whose main hall has yielded remains of mural paintings and 
of clay sculptures, fallen from the walls (p. 75).* This building, whose 
roof was adorned with crow-stepped battlements and antefixes of 
terracotta, is considered by the excavators to go back to the rst 
century B.C. 

At Surkh Kotal, in Kataghan (Afghanistan), in the valley of the 
Kunduz-ab, one of the southern tributaries of the Oxus, a large 
sanctuary has been cleared (fig. 8).5 This sacred precinct comprises a 
temple surrounded by a courtyard with colonnaded porticoes, on the 
top of a hill. There are four large terraces on the hill’s eastern slope, 
with a monumental stairway leading up to the top and connecting 
terrace to terrace. The architectural decoration was partly of stone; we 
have Corinthian pilasters from the podium of the temple, column bases 
from the peristyle of the temple and the porticoes around the courtyard, 
fragments of crow-stepped battlements (pi. 762) whose original 
location could not be ascertained. Moreover, the sanctuary was 


1 On the site, and excavations there, see Gullini, passim. 

2 Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East, pp. 291-97, pls. cı-cıv. Ghirshman, Iran, figs. 55-58. 
For additional paintings as well as fragmentary stucco reliefs see M. Aurel Stein, Innermost 
Asia 11 (Oxford, 1928), pp. 912-14 and m1, plan 54. 

8 Herzfeld, op. ci7., pl. xcix; Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 54. 

4 G. A. Pugachenkova, Khalchayan (Tashkent, 1966) ‘in Russian), and “‘La sculpture de 
Khaltchayan”, LA v (1965), pp. 116-27. 

5 Preliminary reports in Schlumberger, “‘Le temple de Surkh Kotal en Bactriane I", 
JA 1952, pp. 433-53; “II”, 1954, pp. 161-205; “III”, 1955, pp. 269-79; “IV”, 1964, 
pp. 303-26. See also Schlumberger, ‘“‘Surkh Kotal”. 
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Fig. 8. Surkh Kotal, plan of sanctuary. 


adorned with sculptures both of clay and of stone (pl. 76/7). The 
sculptures in clay, with vivid touches of colour, adorned a number of 
niches around the courtyard, but only a few small fragments have 
escaped destruction. The sculpture in stone consisted of three statues, 
that have come down to us in fragments, and of a high relief (pl. 77). 
The sanctuary was founded by Kanishka, and must therefore be dated 
at the earliest, to the last decades of the 1st century A.D., more probably 
to the 2nd century. 

This brief survey shows the wide gaps still existing in our knowledge. 


Of Arsacid architecture we know only the beginnings, and this from 
but one site, Nisä, and from structures whose nature we are still unable 
to define. 


In Persia, proper, Arsacid architecture is still entirely missing. Susa 
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has produced no buildings, and the imposing terraces at Masjid-i 
Sulaiman and Bard-i Nishandeh did not carry structures of importance; 
they seem to have mainly been used for ceremonies in the open.! 

In the east, the three sites of Küh-i Khwaja, of Khalchayan, and 
Surkh Kotal, although far from being dated precisely, may be con- 
sidered samples of the architecture of late Parthian times, Surkh Kotal 
being apparently the latest of the three. The lavish tombs recently 
discovered in Northern Afghanistan raise the hope that a more precise 
dating may be possible.? 

Parthian statuary is known in the west from the two heads at Susa, 
and from a single complete piece, the statue of Shami, the precise date 
of which still remains a matter of controversy; in the east from the 
three defaced statues at Surkh Kotal. 

Of Parthian sculpture in relief we have samples in the West only: 
the two groups of rock-sculptures listed above, the fragments at 
Bard-i Nishandeh the stele from Susa: with the exception of the reliefs 
at Khung-i Naurüzi, and at Bisutün, all of them are late. Moreover 
they are mostly in bad condition, and of very poor quality. Of the 
sculpture in clay and of mural paintings, which appear to have played 
an important part in the decoration of temples and palaces, very little is 
left: of wall paintings we have only morsels at Khalchayan; and but as 
few defaced pictures at Küh-i Khwäja, known through Herzfeld’s 
copies, for the originals are now lost (pl. 78). 

Of minor arts almost nothing is left,? except coins. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARTS IN HELLENIZED IRAN: 
A TENTATIVE OUTLINE 


The gaps in our knowledge are such that any attempt to trace the 
evolution of the arts during the hellenizing period of Iranian civiliza- 
tion may appear premature. Although fully aware of the provisional 
character of such an attempt, let us try to draw out the main lines of 
that picture. 


1 Subsequent excavations have revealed structures on the terrace at Masjid-i 
Sulaiman; see Ghirshman, Terrasses sacrées, chap. VI, pp. 103-32, and pls. LVIII-LXIX. 

? See *A Tomb with Gold to Rival Tut’s”, Life, July, 1979, pp.65-8; and “The Golden 
Nobles of Shibarghan", Time, July 2, 1979, pp. 52ff. 

3 Terra-cotta figurines of horsemen, not certainly from Persia (Herzfeld, Tor von Asien, 
P. 34, pl. xx), and fragments of a stone vase with satyrs’ heads (Herzfeld, op. cit. p. 33, 
pl. xix, and Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 21-2; considered by these authors to belong to the Greek, 
period), may be quoted here. 
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Of Greek art, as it existed in Iran under Macedonian domination,we 
have samples of very high quality in the Seleucid and Bactrian coins. 
But except for numismatics, the characters of that period still remain, 
as we have seen, almost unknown. One basic problem which cannot be 
solved for certain must be mentioned at the outset: did Achaemenian 
art disappear, transmitting nothing of itself to its successor, and was it 
replaced by an imported art, which developed according to its own 
resources in adapting itself to its environments? Or did Greek art, at 
the start, take root in its new home only by compromising with its 
predecessor, by borrowing from it a number of traditional motifs and 
techniques? In other words, was the art of the Seleucid and Bactrian 
kings in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C. purely Greek, as is the case with 
the coins; or was it Greek art modified to a certain extent by a survival 
of Achaemenian art? 

It seems that indications of such a survival can be found in the 
architectural fragments of Stakhr, in the column bases of Achaemenian 
type at Khurkha, at Ai Khanum and at Ikaros-Failaka. Moreover this 
would appear consistent with the fact we observe in the arts of the 
neighbouring states; at the court of the Mauryas in India as early as 
the middle of the 3rd century B.c., at the court of the Arsacids in Nisa 
a little later, Persepolitan forms mingle with Hellenistic forms. 

The finds made in Nisa provide a link between the Greek and the 
Parthian period. For although we may feel tempted to consider these 
finds with the second period, they belong to the first chronologically, 
and also, it seems, in character. We may expect future excavations to 
show that the art of Nisa was only slightly different from the art that 
still flourished in the Greek cities of Persia, as well as in those of the 
Bactrian kingdom. 

This view is based mainly on the architectural fragments and on the 
rhytons. For the buildings, the very nature of which remains mostly un- 
certain, it has yet to be confirmed. In this connection, could not the 
“Square house” at Nisa be a palestra? Its plan in its first period! is 
reminiscent of some Greek palestras, like that of Epidaurus? for 
instance; the altar? is exactly what can be expected there; and the 
existence of a palestra at the court of Nisa, would in no way be sur- 
prising at a period when the new-born Parthian state still had (in 


1 Pugachenkova, TITAKE v1, p. 76. 
2 J. Delorme, Gymnasion (Paris, 1960), pl. x, fig. 19. 
3 Pugachenkova, op. cit. vI, p. 75. 
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Persia and Bactria) powerful Graeco-Macedonian neighbours, whose 
customs it was naturally inclined to imitate. 

Let it be stressed that the view here proposed of art in Iran from 
Alexander's conquest to about the middle of the 2nd century s.c. 
should be considered but a suggestion. Our knowledge of that art — 
whether we find it serving the Greeks or already serving the Parthians — 
is still so imperfect that any definite judgment would be premature. 
Secure conclusions will become possible only after further progress of 
the excavations at Ai Khanum, Nisä, and similar sites. 

In the second half of the znd century B.c., in Persia as well as on the 
Oxus, probably somewhat later in the Kabul valley and the Indus 
valley, Greek domination came to an end. This great political change 
could not fail to react on art, which necessarily had to adapt itself to 
tastes and needs of the new masters for whom alone by now it was 
meant. Thus was born a truly Graeco-Iranian art, linking its pre- 
dominantly Greek elements and, if we are right, Achaemenian survivals, 
with Neo-Iranian elements now appearing, both in iconography and 
style. In the west, the relief at Khung-i Naurüzi, the Gotarzes relief 
with fighting horsemen at Bisutün, the statue of Shämi, and in the east 
the paintings of Küh-i Khwäja, the sculpture of Khalchayan, the statues 
of Surkh Kotal, seem to us typical instances of that development. 

However, we must acknowledge that until now we have but few 
samples of that kind of art in the Iranian countries themselves. But 
here we may perhaps be allowed to refer to monuments outside the 
geographical and linguistic limits of these countries. In fact, the rule 
of the new dynasties, both in the west and in the east, spread largely 
beyond these limits. In the west they encroached upon the Anatolian 
and the Semitic world: the Parthians ruled over Mesopotamia, and 
even established their capital there; while eastern Anatolia had Iranian 
masters. In the east they encroached on the Indian world, in the 2nd 
century A.D. as far as the Ganges valley. 

Until recently, it is true, the monuments in the west, being appreci- 
ated according to Mediterranean standards, were considered as only 
marginal, and somewhat adulterated products of Graeco-Roman art; 
and those in the east are mostly thought of, even today, as belonging to 
Indian art. For our part however, we believe the monuments of Iran 
proper to be inseparable from those of the vast outside world under 
Iranian rule; and that the hellenized art of the Iranian kings, and of the 
towns directly or indirectly under their rule, forms an indivisible unity. 
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In the west, the art that flourished at the courts of Pontus, Cappadocia 
and Armenia, is still unknown; but the great monuments, altogether 
cultic and funerary, of the dynasty of Commagene,! may rightly be 
called Graeco-Iranian, just as the earliest monuments of the Parthian 
layers at Assur.? 

In the east, the same can be said of some of the finds at Taxila; and 
in the znd century A.D., of the statues of the Kushan kings at Mathurā 
(pl. 79).3 For although usually attributed to Indian art, these statues 
seem to us entirely devoid of Indian character; they are but importa- 
tions into India of the contemporary art of Bactria, as we know it now 
from Surkh Kotal. 

In that Graeco-Iranian world one province, Mesopotamia, seems to 
have taken the lead. For here it is that a number of novelties first make 
their appearance, at some time in the 1st century A.D. 

In architecture the great innovation is the aivdn, an audience hall with 
a new plan, roofed, either, as at Assur, with terraces carried by arches 
(pl. 80),* or as at Hatra,5 with barrel vaults. Now while the arch and 
the vault had been known for a long time in the east, and barrel vaults 
had been used, particularly in Achaemenian architecture, to cover 
underground structures or minor rooms, yet they had never been used 
so far to cover large rooms. The change now occurring from trabeated 
to arcuated architecture, the systematic use of the latter even for rooms 
of very large span (15 m. at Hatra) quite obviously is a fact of the 
utmost importance: in other words, the sudden appearance, in Parthian 
architecture, of aivan, with the mighty opening of its arch, amounts, 
both technically and esthetically, to a revolution.® 

In architectural decoration the innovation is that facades, though 
adorned with tiers of superposed Greek orders, show un-Greek pro- 
portions and an un-Greek use of sculptured stucco panels. 

In sculpture and in painting, the foremost novelty is “Parthian 
frontality”. 

Among those novelties the extension of the use of vaulting is often 

! K. Humann and O.Puchstein, Reise in Kleinasien und Nord-Syrien (Berlin, 1890), 
PP. 97-372; F. K. Dörner and T. Goell, Arsameia am Nympbaios (Istanbuler Forschungen, 
23, Berlin, 1963); Ghirshman, Iran, pp. 57-67, figs. 71-80. See also Ch. 3. 

2 W. Andrae and H. Lenzen, Die Partberstadt Assur (WV DOG ıvı, 1933). 

š J. Ph. Vogel, “Sculpture de Mathurā”, Artibus Asiae xv (1930), pls. ı-ıv, and 
J. M. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Art of the Kushans (Berkeley, Calif., 1967). 

4 Andrae and Lenzen, Partherstadt Assur. 
5 Andrae, Hatra 11 [see bibliography, Ch. 11 under Hatra]. 


$ For recent evidence of this creative development see Keall, “Some Thoughts on the 
Early Eyvan”. 
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considered as borrowed from the Roman world. This may be so, but 
remains to be confirmed. And in any case, the aivàn, the neglect of 
Greek proportions, the use of carved stucco revetment, are surely not 
of Mediterranean origin. Some scholars believe the aivan and stucco 
decoration to have originated in eastern Iran. Recent discoveries, in 
Soviet Turkestan and Afghanistan, do not favour this view. Therefore, 
provided future discoveries do not prove the contrary, we shall consider 
these novelties to have begun in Parthian Mesopotamia. 

Finally, we believe Parthian Mesopotamia also to be the place of 
origin of what we ate now accustomed to call “Parthian art”. When 
M. Rostovtzeff first tried to determine what the arts in the countries 
under Parthian sway could have been,! he had, of course, the whole 
Parthian field in mind, chronologically as well as topographically. But 
as the great majority of known documents are from the western part 
of that field (Hatra, Dura-Europos, even Palmyra, outside its political 
boundaries) and are late (1st, 2nd and even 3rd centuries A.D.), 
Rostovtzeff’s very meritorious attempt actually resulted in a definition 
of what should be called * Syro-Mesopotamian art of the late Parthian 
period” as contrasted with the art of Mediterranean Syria in the same 
period (i.e. “Graeco-Roman” art). The essential characteristics of 
Parthian art, thus understood, Rostovtzeff considered to be frontality, 
spirituality, hieratism, linearity, verism.? Now spirituality is, it seems 
to us, mainly an effect of frontality ; hieratism, linearity, verism, are but 
legacies from ancient eastern arts. Alone the use made of frontality by 
“Parthian art” is entirely foreign to these, as well as to Greek art. 
This “Parthian frontality” therefore we must now try to define. 

It is true that the habit of showing full face, in relief and in painting 
(a number of figures such as the Hero Gilgamesh, the Naked Goddess, 
the Lion fighting the Bull) is as old as Mesopotamian art itself. By this 
kind of frontal representation, the quality of “living presence", 
normally embodied in statues, is being introduced into relief and 
painting. But, let it be stressed, these figures remain but a very small 
group of well-defined exceptions, the rule being, from the earliest 
beginnings of eastern art, for figures to be shown in strict profile. And 
this rule remains unchanged throughout the history of the ancient east, 
down to the end of the Achaemenian period. 


1 M. I. Rostovtzeff, “ Dura and the Problem of Parthian Art”, YCS v (1935), pp. 155-304. 
2 Rostovtzeff, op. cit. pp. 236 ff.; discussion of Rostovtzeff’s views in D. Schlumberger 
“Descendants non-méditteranéens de l'art grec", Syria xxxvii (1960), especially pp. 253 ff. 
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It was for Greek art to teach freedom to the east in these matters: 
Greek art where figures are shown in every attitude, face-view, side- 
view, even back-view, and in every kind of intermediate posture. 
“Parthian frontality", as we are now accustomed to call it, deeply 
differs both from ancient Near Eastern and from Greek frontality, 
though it is, no doubt, an offspring of the latter. For both in Oriental 
art and in Greek art, frontality was an exceptional treatment: in 
Oriental art it was a treatment strictly reserved for a small number of 
traditional characters of cult and myth; in Greek art it was an option 
resorted to only for definite reasons, when demanded by the subject, 
and, on the whole, seldom made use of. With Parthian art, on the 
contrary, frontality becomes the normal treatment of the figure. l'or 
the Parthians frontality is really nothing but the habit of showing, in 
relief and in painting, all figures full-face, even at the expense (as it 
seems to us moderns) of clearness and intelligibility. So systematic is 
this use that it amounts to a complete banishment de facto of the side- 
view and of all intermediate attitudes. This singular state of things 
seems to have become established in the course of the 1st century A.D. 
In Mesopotamia we observe it at Hatra. In inner Syria, the art of which 
is inseparable from that of Mesopotamia, we observe it at Dura- 
Europos and Palmyra, represented by hundreds of monuments. At 
Bisutün - now to turn to Iran proper - Parthian frontality does not 
yet appear on the rock-relief of Gotarzes, about the middle of the ıst 
century A.D., but the relief of the man offering incense (unfortunately 
undated) is a good instance of it. With the later rock-reliefs it is the rule, 
the most notable instances being the reliefs at Tang-i Sarvak. 

Such is, in outline, the world of “Parthian art”, as M. Rostovtzeff 
first called it, that is of the art of an original genre which developed in 
the last two centuries of the Arsacid dynasty. Its heart was at Ctesiphon, 
the Parthian capital. 

Herzfeld, judging the art of the Parthian epoch from the monuments 
he knew on Iranian soil, denied it any merit, and denounced its 
“pathetically low level”’,1 which in fact is a deserved estimation of most 
of these monuments. But were the statues, reliefs, stucco-revetments and 
wall paintings of Ctesiphon and Seleucia still extant, we might have to 
revise this judgement, as the better products of Hatrene and Palmyrene 
sculpture, and of Durene painting, and, in Iran itself, the statue of 
Shami, already invite us to do. All these works are nowadays considered 


1 Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East, p. 305. 
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to offer us a reflection of the lost arts of the Parthian capital, and may 
incline us to believe that the art of Iran, in the two first centuries A.D. 
should not be appreciated only from the rough masonry at Masjid-i 
Sulaiman and Bard-i Nishandeh, or from clumsy’ rock-reliefs, whose 
rusticity could be due to their remote location. 

Mesopotamian innovations seem to have spread to the east late and 
to a limited extent only. Though the art of building arches and vaults 
was known both in the ancient Near East and in Greece, though 
fragments of brick arches are now being excavated at Ai Khanum, 
though arches of the Parthian period are being found at Küh-i Khwaja 
and at Khalchayan, we have no indication of the systematic use of 
vaulting in monumental architecture in the distant eastern provinces, 
before Sasanian times. Under Kanishka the sanctuary at Surkh Kotal 
was covered with terraces, and any signs of an arch or vault having 
existed in that great monument are completely absent. Nor were any 
remains of stucco-revetment found there. Thus the fine stucco panel 
discovered by Herzfeld at Kūh-i Khwāja remains, if correctly dated to 
the Parthian epoch, entirely isolated. 

Of sculpture and painting at the eastern Iranian courts, down to the 
end of Kanishka’s dynasty we know very little indeed, and only from 
documents of doubtful date: the paintings at Kūh-i Khwāja, the statues 
at Surkh Kotal (and Mathurā), the fragments of clay sculpture at 
Khalchayan. But considering the paintings at Kūh-i Khwāja on the one 
hand, and the but limited measure of Parthian influence revealed by 
the later, Graeco-Buddhist, development on the other, we have again 
no reason to believe Parthian novelties to have gained the ascendancy. 

In short, everything seems to show Greek tradition in Bactria to have 
been more deeply rooted, and to have survived later than in Persia, with 
the result that, at a time when Parthian art had already developed in the 
west, “Graeco-Iranian” art lived on in the east. In the west the 
development ended, in Persia, and most probably in Mesopotamia as 
well, by the supersession of Parthian art by something new and very 
different, Sasanian art. As will be shown hereafter the change in art is 
a direct consequence of the political change. Only in regions which, at 
that time, had become Roman, did Parthian art survive for some time: 
the paintings of the synagogue at Dura-Europos, still purely Parthian 
in style, and by far the most important document surviving of late 
“Parthian painting”, are dated to about A.D. 245.1 Thus they are about 


1 C. H. Kraeling, The Synagogue. The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Report vııı 
part ı (New Haven, Conn., 1956), pls. XVIII-xxI etc. 
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twenty years later than this change, and contemporary with the oldest 
Sasanian rock-reliefs in Färs, that is with the oldest documents of the 
new art of Persia. / 

In the east something different took place. Between “Graeco-Iranian” 
art and * Graeco-Buddhist" art, which is but Graeco-Iranian art taking 
service with the new faith imported from India, there is no stylistic 
break any more than between pagan and Christian art in the Roman 
empire of the 4th century. That is * Graeco-Iranian" art lived on under 
its new Buddhist garment, just as Graeco-Roman art was to live on 
under its new Christian garment, while architecture and iconography 
only had to adapt themselves to new requirements. But with this 
development, art in the eastern Iranian countries nevertheless loses its 
properly Iranian character, and passes into the orbit of Indian culture. 
In spite of its having flourished in Iranian countries, in spite of all the 
links it has with Iranian culture, Graeco-Buddhist art is traditionally, 
and, as it seems to us, rightly, considered a branch of Indian art, 
remaining, therefore, outside the scope of the present volume. 


To sum up we shall tentatively propose the following sketch. 

In all Iranian countries after the conquest of Alexander, and for the 
eighty years or so of undisputed Graeco-Macedonian domination, art 
was predominantly Greek, with, however, some measure of Achae- 
menian survival. 

With the disappearance of Greek power, this art of the early Hellen- 
istic period slowly changed into “‘Graeco-Iranian” art, the monuments 
of Nisa giving us a glimpse of this process at its very beginning, in the 
late 3rd and early 2nd centuries B.c. 

* Graeco-Iranian" art fully developed at the Iranian courts in Persia, 
Mesopotamia and Anatolia, on the one hand, the main extant instance 
being the great set of Commagenian monuments in the rst century B.c., 
and at the Iranian courts between the Oxus and the Ganges on the 
other hand, where the main extant instances are the Scythian statues at 
Surkh Kotal and Mathura at the time of Kanishka (early 2nd century 
A.D. ?). 

In the west, during the ıst century A.D., “ Graeco-Iranian art” itself 
gave birth to something new, “Parthian art”, characterized in archi- 
tecture (at least in Mesopotamia) by an extension of vaulting to large 
halls, in figurative arts by “Parthian frontality”. It ends with the deep 
and sudden change, both political and cultural, brought about by the 
advent of the Sasanians. 
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In the east, “Graeco-Iranian” art survived without great change, 
until, sometime in the late 1st or early 2nd century A.D. it came to serve 
the new faith imported from India, thus transmuting itself into 
* Graeco-Buddhist" art. 

Thus the hellenizing period in the art of the Iranian or Iranized 
countries, ends in Persia (and probably in Lower Mesopotamia) with the 
sudden change from Parthian to Sasanian art about A.D. 225; in the 
west, that is in Upper Mesopotamia and in the Syrian desert, Parthian 
art lingers on until we lose sight of it, owing to the destruction of Dura 
(256) and Palmyra (272); in the east, that is in the countries between the 
Oxus and the Indus, “Graeco-Iranian” art is absorbed into Indian art 
through its conversion to Buddhism. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The art of the Sasanian period begins, officially, with Ardashir's 
accession to the throne of the last Parthian ruler of Iran at Ctesiphon in 
the year A.D. 226. In fact, howevet, it already had its genesis in the art 
produced in Färs under the kings of Persis well before that date. 
Ardashir, it will be seen, had built a city and the first  Sasanian" palace 
at Firüzäbäd before, perhaps as a prelude to, his defeat of the Parthians, 
and the first coinage of his new dynasty followed closely that which he 
had issued at Stakhr while still a Parthian vassal.! 

During the nearly four and a half centuries of Sasanian rule in Iran, 
as with the previous five and a half centuries discussed by Professor 
Daniel Schlumberger in the foregoing chapter, coins are the only art 
form that can be traced in unbroken continuity. In establishing his 
first Sasanian coinage Ardashir sought to reaffirm and express the 
connection of his dynasty with its Iranian past. Although in his 
earliest coins there is still a certain dependence in the portrait style 
and the helmet headdress on Parthian prototypes, a clear break with the 
Hellenistic coinage traditions was manifest by the replacement of the 
former divine figures on the reverse with the Zoroastrian fire altar and 
by the substitution of Pahlavi for Greek in the legends. In his later 
coins the portrait is modified, evidently individualized, and the head- 
dress is replaced by a more elaborate Sasanian version incorporating the 
mural crown and later is replaced by the mural crown alone. This 
crown Which had been worn by the Achaemenian rulers had been 
perpetuated as a headdress of divinities on the coins of Stakhr.? 
Another version of this crenellated crown was adopted by Shäpür I 
and from this time on each Sasanian ruler was identified by his own 
characteristic crown. These were faithfully reproduced on the coins 
and have made it possible to establish their entire chronological 
sequence.? 

1 See G. F. Hill, “ The Coinage of the Ancient Persians”, SP_A, pp. 402-3, pl. 126; idem, 
BMC, Arabia, pp. clx-clxxxii and 195-244, and pls. XXVIII-XXXVII. 


2 Hill, SPA, pl. 126N, O and R, and BMC, Arabia, pls. XXVIII, -IV, - VI and - VII. 
3 See Chapter 4, p. 155, fig. 1. 
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The coins struck under Ardashir and his immediate successor, 
Shapir I, were of extremely high quality, so fine, in fact, that they have 
often been attributed to Greek die cutters,! an attribution which is not 
borne out by the historical context. Ardashir's first Sasanian coins are 
not greatly superior to those of the days of his vassalage when it is not 
likely he would have had easy access to skilled Greek craftsmen. 
Furthermore, while there is some development in the plastic quality of 
the coins under Shäpür I, there is no marked change that could be 
explained as the work of Greek or Roman artisans from among the 
ranks of the prisoners taken by him after his defeat of Valerian (A.D. 
260). In view of the high quality of Achaemenian coinage and that 
which continued under the frataraka and the kings of Persis,? there 
seems no cogent reason to doubt that the early Sasanian coinage could 
also have been produced by Iranian die cutters. 

Unfortunately, the high quality of the early coinage began to show 
signs of deterioration soon after the reign of Shapür II. From that time 
on there is a steady decline in style as well as technical competence. The 
modelling becomes flatter and flatter and finally disappears altogether. 
The portraits eventually become mere caricatures and the details of the 
crown are often so carelessly drawn as to make identification difficult. 
The attendants of the fire altar on the reverse lose the monumentality 
and movement that characterized those of the earlier issues, becoming 
stiff and ill-defined. The early coins, with their excellent sculptural 
quality and refined style, can be compared to advantage to other 
contemporary art forms, particularly the great rock reliefs carved for 
the same rulers; such comparisons cannot be sustained, however, for 
the later periods, and in any case they are restricted by the paucity of 
dated monuments. It would seem that the aesthetic value of the coinage 
was soon subordinated to its practical economic function and that 
after a short, brilliant period, it ceased to serve as a medium for artistic 
expression.? 


2. ARCHITECTURE 


If the architectural monuments of the second half of the millennium 
between Alexander and Islam are more numerous than those of the first 
half, they are nevertheless discouragingly meagre. In all, as documents 

1 This view was expressed as early as 1840 by A. de Longperier, Essai sur des medailles des 
rois perses de la dynastie sassanide (Paris, 1840), pp. 5 and 11, and it has frequently been repeated; 


Camille Trever (“ Sasanian Coinage. B. Artistic Character”, SPA, pp. 821-3) opposes this 
view. ? See chap. 8(/). 3 See chap. 9. 
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of the architectural achievements of this long period of the rule of one 
of the largest and most powerful of the Near Eastern empires, we have 
only the ruins of some ten palaces, bits and pieces of a few fortresses, 
significant remains of a dozen or so fire temples, a number of other 
minor monuments supplemented by an assortment of archaeological 
remains and a few bridges and dams.! Even the surviving monuments 
are little more than tumbled heaps of rubble or crumbling brick. Built 
originally of local materials, these great grey heaps seem to be slowly 
melting back into the desolate landscape which surrounds them. With- 
out exception they stand isolated, devoid of their original urban con- 
texts and the parks and gardens which completed their architectural 
concepts. Time and history, it seems, have dealt with them unjustly if we 
compare their fate with the happier circumstances of many of the 
contemporary monuments of Rome and Byzantium. Standing before 
the tumbled mass of rubble at Firüzäbäd (pl. 815) or Sarvistan (pl. 842) 
or the tragic remains of the great Taq-i Kisra (pl. 83) it requires all the 
imagination that one can summon to recreate in the mind’s eye the 
splendours that the Sasanian rulers and their architects must actually 
have created. We have a little help from the accounts of contemporary 
Western sources and from the later Arab historians; but on the whole, 
we can be sure that any description based only, as it must be, on the 
meagre evidence which has survived cannot do justice to the archi- 
tectural achievements of Sasanian Iran. 

Oscar Reuther’s contribution to the Survey of Persian Art provided 
what is still today the most comprehensive and detailed survey and 
descrpition of these few surviving monuments.? In the long intervening 
period, archaeology has added little to our knowledge in this field. 
Aside from Bishapir and Takht-i Sulaiman,? no major monuments 
have been uncovered and, indeed, are not very likely to be. A few 
tantalizing traces of Sasanian structures have been revealed in the upper 
levels of a number of major archaeological sites,* e.g., Haftavan Tepe, 
Tureng Tepe, and Tepe Yahya. Siraf offers promise for the future as do 

1 Those in Iran proper, which were known as of 1959, are listed by Vanden Berghe, 
Archéologie, pp. 238-239; Shippman, Dée Iranischen Feuerheiligttimer, has greatly expanded the 
number of fire temples but the remains of the majority of them are not significant from an 
art-historical point of view. 

2 “Sasanian Architecture”, SPA, pp. 493-578, pls. 148-53. 

3 For the literature on these two monuments, see the Bibliography for this chapter. 

4 Brief summaries of current archaeological work have appeared annually in Iran since 


1967 (vol. v); for fuller reports on these sites see: Vols vir, x, x1 (Haftavan Tepe); x1 
(Tureng Tepe); x (Tepe Yahya); vi—x1 (Siraf). 
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the renewed excavations at Bishapir. As yet, however, there have been 
no discoveries which have added materially to our knowledge of 
Sasanian architecture as a whole or which have required any significant 
modification of established views concerning it.! 

The principal monuments on which we must rely for an appreciation 
of the history and development of Sasanian architecture are a series of 
widely scattered and variously, not always securely, dated royal palaces. 
Firüzabad (pl. 81), the earliest of these, actually predates the beginning 
of the Sasanian era. It was built in Färs by a young prince with dreams 
of the former grandeur of the ancestors from whom, perhaps wishfully, 
his family traced its origin and the name of one of whose illustrious 
rulers he bore.? This prince of Färs, soon to become Ardashir I, 
shähanshäh of all Iran, having successfully extended his original 
domains into a sizeable kingdom which now included all of Färs and 
Kirmän, built a new city and a palace for himself outside its walls. It 
was perhaps this expression of power and ambition which was respon- 
sible more than anything else for bringing on the confrontation with 
his Parthian overlord, Ardavän V, culminating in the battle on the 
plain of Hormizdagän in which Ardavän was defeated and slain. 

Ardashir’s palace at Firüzäbäd, representing in monumental form a 
style and technique which had apparently evolved in Färs in more 
modest scale in the preceding centuries,3 already embodied all the basic 
elements of Sasanian architecture which were to last until the down- 
fall of the empire and. would survive long afterward in the Islamic 
architecture of Iran. The basic plan (fig. 1) is undoubtedly to be 
recognized as a continuation of the principles of palace architecture 
developed under the Achaemenids. This principle involved the juxta- 
position of two separate but conjoined architectural complexes — the 
official and public palace and the attached residential quarters — the 
apadana and the harem. At Firüzäbäd the apaddna is transformed, after 
the Parthian fashion, into a great open aivdn construction. Here, how- 
ever, unlike its Parthian prototype, the aivan served as a vestibule or 

1 The principal data on the majority of these monuments have been brought together by 
Reuther, op. cit.; footnotes there contain references to the earlier bibliography. Studies 
devoted to the individual monuments are listed in the Bibliography to this chapter. 

? See E. Yar-Shater, Were the Sasanians heirs to the Achaemenids?” in Ast del 
convegno Internazionale sul Tema: La Persia nel Medioevo (Rome, Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, 1971), pp. 517-31, for a challenge to this traditional point of view. 

3 Regarding the probable indigenous character of the principal elements of Sasanian 


architecture see Reuther, op. cit., p. 498; Ghirshman, Iran, p. 124 and Bichäpour I, p. 4; 
Godard, L’ Art de !’Iran, esp. pp. 209 and 217. 
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Map 15. Sasanian sites. 


anteroom to the great domed chamber, presumably the main reception 
or throne room to which it gave access. It is the addition of this square 
hall covered by a dome carried on squinches that constitutes the 
principal innovation of the Sasanian architects. It will remain central to 
almost all future Sasanian palace plans and, although the monuments 
have not survived to testify to its continued use in Islamic palaces, the 
plan and mode of construction survived in the Iranian architects’ 
solution to the problem posed by the need of a new architectural form 
to meet the demands of the new faith - the mosque.! 


1 See CHI 1v, pls. 1-4 and figs. 1-3; v, pls. 1-5 and figs. 1-2. 
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Fig. 1. Firüzabàd. Ground plan of the palace. 
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In plan the palace of Firüzabad is a great rectangle, 55 x 104 metres, 
oriented north-south. It is composed of two very nearly equal parts. 
The northern part, higher in elevation than the other, constituted the 
official or public part of the complex. A great aivän, open to the outside 
on the north, served as entrance hall; it is flanked by pairs of long 
rectangular rooms oriented at right angles to it and beyond this unit, to 
the south, are three large square rooms, the throne room and attendant 
chambers. The aivan and flanking rooms were covered with barrel 
vaults and the square rooms with domes on squinches (pl. 824); both 
vaults and domes were carried directly by the massive walls. The only 
light which could have made its way into this whole complex, save that 
which filtered in from the open aivan, came from four small windows 
pierced in the squinch zone of each dome. Symmetrically opposed 
doors in the north and south walls of the square rooms and in the walls 
between the rooms themselves provided the means of circulation within 
the palace proper and gave access, apparently the only access, to the 
residential complex beyond. The latter, today in almost total ruin, 
consisted of a large open court with small barrel vaulted aivans centred 
on the northern and southern sides and a series of rectangular rooms, 
also covered with barrel vaults, which served as private apartments. 

The construction of rubble and fast-setting gypsum mortar un- 
doubtedly followed long established building traditions dictated by the 
locally available materials. To conceal the resulting crude structural 
effect the architect covered them, both inside and out, with stucco. 
Monotony of the exterior walls (pl. 812), unpierced by door or window, 
was avoided and a chiaroscuro effect of light and shadow was achieved 
by breaking up the surfaces with a system of recesses and projected 
mouldings. Most of the main facade which flanked the open aivan has 
crumbled away but from the remaining fragment it can be seen that its 
decoration consisted of two rows of arched recesses, one just above the 
ground line, the other roughly coincident with the springing of the 
aivan vault. The lateral and back walls, still represented by the sub- 
stantial remains of the west fagade, were decorated with vertical 
recesses extending very nearly the full height of the building with 
pilasters projecting from the wall face separating them. They evidently 
terminated in round arches similar to those of the blind arches that can 
still be seen on the fragments of the facade of the interior court. 

No trace remains of the interior decoration of the now almost 
totally destroyed main aivàn; of the lateral rooms there can be seen, 
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still half buried, only a series of niches like the lower ones of the main 
facade. In the three domed rooms a single door pierced each of the 
interior walls and the rest of the wall was taken up by arched niches 
(pl. 82) of the same shape and proportions as the doors. All of the walls 
and the inner surface of the dome were covered with a smooth coat of 
stucco; the only decoration, as far as can be judged today, was the 
sculptured treatment of columns, and archivolts around the arches of 
the doors and niches culminating in elaborate cavetto cornices copied 
directly from prototypes in stone at Persepolis.! A single row of flat 
stones (or bricks ?) laid diagonally forms a dentated cornice that marks 
the transition between the walls and the squinch zone. Judging from 
later buildings, it seems almost certain that paint must have enlivened 
the colourless stucco but no trace remains to confirm this fact. 

Although we will see the development of the essentials of the 
Firüzäbäd plan and structure — the aivàn and domed room -in the 
majority of the later Sasanian palaces, that built by Ardashir’s successor, 
Shäpür I, at Bishapür (fig. 3) and another, of less certain date, at 
Ctesiphon (pl. 83, fig. 2), mark departures from this formula. They are 
more closely dependent on Parthian and Hellenistic influences in both 
plan and décor. In the case of Ctesiphon, this probably was largely due 
to its geographic setting and the fact that it replaced, and probably to a 
large extent imitated, the earlier Parthian palace on the same site. At 
Bishapir, in Fars, this western influence is surely to be traced directly 
to the great numbers of Roman artisans and labourers taken from the 
ranks of the 70,000 prisoners which fell into Shapür's hands with his 
defeat of Valerian at Edessa. 

The date of the palace at Ctesiphon is not certain; its name, the 
Taq-i Kisra, attached to it by Arab tradition has given rise to speculation 
that it may have been built by Khusrau I(A.D. 53 1-79). Most authorities, 
however, accept the attribution of Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ to Shäpür I (A.D. 
241—72). Its close dependence on Parthian prototypes would seem to 
support this date, but as Reuther has pointed out, many of these same 
elements survived into Islamic times and cannot of themselves be taken 
as guarantees of an early date. We know, however, that Ctesiphon 
served as the western capital of the Sasanian empire from the moment of 
Ardashir's accession in 226 and one can well imagine that the old 
Parthian palace was very soon replaced by the Sasanians. However we 
interpret the evidence regarding its date, we must accept the fact that in 


1 See SPA, pl. 86B. 
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Fig. 2. Ctesiphon, Taq-i Kisra. 


plan, in structure and exterior decoration, it represents a strong survival 
of local Parthian tradition. The great aivan (pl. 83), some 35 metres 
high with a span of more than 25 metres, opened onto an enclosed 
court across which it was faced by a second similar structure (fig. 2). In 
its totality this plan recalls that of the Parthian palace of Assur. The 
gigantic proportions, however, far overshadowed anything conceived 
by Parthian builders. Only a fragment of the great aivan and part of the 
facade still stand today. The rest of the building, as we know from 
the foundations, was broken up into five large rectangular rooms 
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connected by corridors and separated by a number of small rooms of 
various sizes and shapes. The large rectangular rooms were undoubtedly 
barrel vaulted like the main aivän; the smaller rooms may have been 
covered with domes. 

The building materials here, following time honoured traditions of 
Mesopotamian architecture, were brick and mortar covered with 
stucco which served as a vehicle for decorative elaboration. The 
exterior decoration is only known from the fagade (pl. 83) which, 
standing like a great proscenium unrelated to the structure behind it, 
consisted of six horizontal "stories" of niches and blind arcades 
carried on engaged columns. There was no attempt to effect a structural 
continuity from one story to another; these various decorative elements 
were conceived as pure decoration. Of the once sumptuous interior 
decoration, we have only descriptions relating to the time of Khusrau I, 
by contemporary Western and later Arab historians. From these we 
learn that the walls were covered with mosaic; in the throne room 
Khusrau is said to have been depicted as he appeared in the battle of 
Antioch. Confirmation of this fact is to be found in the numbers of 
glass tesserae that were found during the excavations. The presence 
also of fragments of coloured marbles suggests that this decoration, 
evidently imitating that of the Byzantine buildings of Antioch, prob- 
ably consisted of marble floors and dadoes with the mosaics on the 
upper walls and presumably the vault of the great aivàn.! 

The excavations of the palace which Shäpür built for himself in his 
newly founded city of Bishäpür, in Färs, were interrupted by the 
Second World War and have never been completed. Thus far there have 
been revealed a great cross-shaped room formed by the convergence of 
four triple aivans (fig. 3) whose vaults supported a high dome enclosing 
the entire complex; to the west are the remains of a small court; to the 
east a triple aivan and near the north-west corner a fire temple. Only 
fragments of a second palace were explored. Like Firüzabàd, the 
construction at Bishapür was of rubble and gypsum mortar concealed 
by a covering layer of stucco. Here, however, elaborate decorative 
motifs borrowed from Graeco-Roman sources - the Greek key, 
dentils, leaf scrolls and acanthus motifs — have preserved traces of their 
original brilliant black, red and yellow paint. A series of mosaics 

1 For the sources regarding the mosaic depicting Khusrau, see: Sarre and Herzfeld, 


Arch. Reise 11, p. 70, and Christensen, L’Iran, p. 397. On the archaeology, see Reuther, 
op. cit., p. 533; and Kühnel, Ausgrabungen . . . Ktesiphon, p. 26. 
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Fig. 3. Bishäpür. 


representing Bacchic motifs — not royal banqueting themes as originally 
stated by the excavator -in almost pure Roman style bordered the 
floors of the eastern triple aivan.! In contrast to the strong Hellenistic 
influence in this part of the palace, the fragments of carved stone 
decorated with low relief figures of men standing or on horseback from 
the second palace seem to be a conscious imitation of the relief 
decoration at Persepolis. 

Of the later Sasanian palaces, Sarvistän (pls. 84, 85, fig. 4), only 
roughly dated between the 4th and 6th centuries and often attributed to 
Bahram V (420-38), is the best preserved. Located in Fars, not far from 
Firüzäbäd, it has retained many of the features already developed in 
that building but also shows great advancement and originality in many 
aspects of its plan and construction. The plan (fig. 4), in principle, 

! Ghirshman, Bichäpour II, pp. 38-148, esp. pp. 101-3, and pls. V-XV ; idem, Iran, pp. 140- 
1, figs. 180-6 (in colour). Georges Salles was the first to recognize the Bacchic symbolism 
(see Salles, Nouveaux documents", p. 98), a fact which seems to have been overlooked by 


later writers. The only extensive examination of this iconography is the recent study by 
H. von Gall (see Bibliog. under Bishäpür). 
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Fig. 4. Sarvistan. Ground plan of the palace. 


follows that of Firüzabad; a central aivan serves as an antechamber to a 
large square throne-room and beyond there is an open court surrounded 
by smaller rooms. But here there is only one large square room and, in 
addition to the principal aivan in the main, western, facade another 
gives access from the north. The western aivan is flanked by two small 
rooms — one a vaulted aivan, the other, a square, covered by a small 
dome (pl. 84). Externally these three rooms were united by identical 
triple aivan arches separated by groups of three engaged half-round 
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columns; these together with the single ones at the corners evidently 
carried, or appeared to carry, the cornice. 

The building materials used at Sarvistan, like those of Virizabad, were 
rubble and gypsum mortar; however, in this case flat fired bricks were 
employed for the construction of the dome above the squinch zone. The 
vaulting of the two large oblong rooms on the north and south sides 
of the building represents an entirely novel construction technique 
(pl. 85). Here the vaults instead of being carried directly by the walls are 
supported by a system of rectangular piers and the arches of the inter- 
vening half squinch domes thrown between them. The piers are carried 
on pairs of short columns standing only a few feet from the walls and 
connected to them by small arches. The system of arches carried on 
four corner pillars introduced by the Sarvistan architects in the small 
square room in the south-east corner, although without structural value, 
was nevertheless of considerable aesthetic merit. The walls of Sarvistaa 
are not so massive as those of Tirüzäbäd and the many external doors 
and the windows pierced in the squinch zone of the domes would have 
given this building a quality of lightness and airiness that must have 
been altogether lacking at Firüzabad. Unfortunately, aside from the 
engaged columns of the facade and the dentated frieze on the interior 
defining the squinch zones of the domes and underlining the semi- 
domes between the piers in the oblong rooms, we have no other clue as 
to the nature of the decoration of this palace. 

Another innovation in vaulting was that developed by the architects 
of the Aivan-i Karkha, not far from Susa, which was probably built 
under Kavad I in the late 5th or early 6th century.! Here (fig. 5) the 
great central square room was transformed into an open pavilion, like a 
chahär-täg, each side framed by open arches reaching almost the full 
height of the building. Over this the canopy-like dome was carried on 
squinches in the traditional manner. On either side of this central room 
and of the same width, there stretched two long symmetrical wings. 
These long rooms were spanned by five wide arches alternating with 
transverse barrel vaults. Windows in the screen walls and the open 
arches of the central pavilion must have provided brilliant lighting for 
the frescoes which once decorated its walls.” 

The ‘Imarat-i Khusrau, on the road to Kirmänshäh, is believed to 

1 This building is generally attributed to Shapir II; for the attribution to Kavad I, see 


Christensen, op. cit., p. 253. 
2 Ghirshman, Iran, p. 181; idem, Mémoires de la Mission, pp. 10-12. 
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Fig. 5. Aivän-i Karkhä, elevation. 


have been built by Khusrau II for his favourite, Shirin. In basic plan 
(fig. 6) it followed that established at Firüzäbäd; a triple aivän and a 
dome covered square reception room formed the palace proper and 
beyond this complex an open colonnaded court surrounded by a series 
of smaller aivän units constituted the domestic quarters. The palace 
stood on a high terrace reached by double ramps, or staircases, recalling 
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Fig. 6. Qagr-i Shirin, ‘Imarat-i Khusrau: proposed reconstruction of exterior. 


those of Persepolis. The construction here, following local building 
traditions, utilized mud-brick and plaster. The Arab historians! have 
left us glowing descriptions of its fabulous setting in a great park, 
surrounded by gardens, pavilions, water basins, menageries, etc., but 
the only other building of which any evidence remains is that which is 
today known as the Chahär Qäpü, the original purpose of which is not 
known. 

Two late palaces at Dämghän, in northern Iran, and Kish, in Mesopo- 
tamia, carried forward the structural principles developed at Sarvistän 
and in the Aivän-i Karkhä. This is illustrated at Damghan (pl. 86, figs. 
7, 8) where the central aivän was a wide columned hall with the vault 
carried on great round piers; arches may also have joined the latter to 
the side walls as at Sarvistän. The traditional square room beyond this 


1 M. Streck, Encyclopedia of Islam (Leyden, 1927), s.v. “ Kasr-i Shirin”, p. 805. 
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Fig. 7. Damghan (Tepe Hisar), plan. 


aivan, which was probably domed, was surrounded by four large open 
arches which produced the same pavilion effect as in the Aivan-i 
Karkha. Palace II at Kish (fig. 9) had a columned room that may have 
been vaulted by a system similar to that at Damghan. An innovation in 
these two buildings was the differentiation between the height of the 
central aivan and those which flanked it (fig. 8). At both Damghan and 
Kish the construction was of brick covered with stucco, and both show, 
similarly, a marked development in the use of this medium for elabo- 
rately patterned revetments covering the walls as well as the piers or 
columns, the torus above the dadoes and the archivolts (pl. 86). At 
Kish, in Palace I, human busts in relief (pl. 872) were incorporated in 
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Fig. 8. Damghan (Tepe Hisar), reconstruction of fagade by Fiske Kimball. 
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Fig. 9. Kish, Palace II, plan. 
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Fig. 10. Kish, Palace I, reconstruction of portal arch showing 
distribution of stucco otnament. 


the ornament (fig. 10) and in the courtyard of Palace II, fourteen nearly 
full round busts (pl. 877) whose crowns have been interpreted — perhaps 
somewhat freely — as that of Shapür II! were found together with 
fourteen half columns; unfortunately, their original disposition is not 
certain; the reconstruction (fig. 11) is conjectural. In this palace the 
stucco in the columned room was painted, some in polychrome and the 
rest in either plain red or yellow. Similar stucco decorations found in 


1 First attributed to Shápür II by Stephen Langdon, in I//ustrated London News (March 7, 
1931), p. 369, and repeated by Watelin, SPA, p. 587; Ghirshman, Iran, p. 228, says “ Bahram 
Gur?” 
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Fig. 11. Kish, Palace II, reconstruction of façade, showing suggested place- 
ment of the King’s busts. 


the ruins of a group of private houses, or villas, excavated at Ctesiphon,! 
are very similar to those from Kish and Damghan and seem to suggest 
that by this late date, at least, such elaborate stucco decoration was not 
the apanage of royalty alone. This characteristic medium of Sasanian 
architectural decoration was to be perpetuated under Islam for at least a 
thousand years and was carried from one end of the Islamic world to the 
other. 


1 Schmidt, “L’Expedition de Ctesiphon”, p. 17. 
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As the result of ever-increasing new discoveries and the identification 
of older sites, we now have a very substantial number of monuments 
illustrating the various forms of Sasanian religious buildings.! Aside 
from the fact that they are generally very poorly preserved, they are for 
the most part, by their very nature, not impressive architecturally and 
the majority scarcely qualify for inclusion in a brief study devoted to 
the history of art. Within the limitations imposed here, they can only be 
touched on very briefly. 

As now can be determined, the Sasanian cult buildings followed two 
basic forms. The one, the enclosed fire temple, the dtashgah, comprised a 
closed central room, square in plan, surrounded by a narrow passage- 
way. The temple at Bishapür? was apparently covered with a flat roof 
carried on wooden beams which were supported on large blocks 
sculptured in the form of addorsed pairs of bull protomes inspired by 
the impost blocks at Persepolis.3 But the more usual roofing, as 
illustrated by many temples scattered throughout Fars and elsewhere in 
Iran,* was a dome on squinches carried on four piers connected by 
arches. It is this element, without the surrounding corridor, which was 
carried over into the second type of cult building. It resulted in a simple 
open pavilion with a dome carried on squinches carried by four open 
arches — the chahar-taq. They existed separately or, as probably was 
more often the case, as complementary pairs. Although isolated 
chahár-tàqs are more common, among the known fire temples, Vanden 
Berghe has recently reported several more elaborate complexes, for 
example, one at Kunär Siyäh (pl. 884, fig. 12).5 At Takht-i Sulaiman 
(pl. 88, figs 13,14), in spite of the elaborate development of the 
surrounding complex, these two forms are the basic elements of the 
plan there. The clearing of this great structure, which the excavations 
have now definitely established is of Sasanian date, has revealed for the 
first time the full elaboration of an extensive sanctuary complex as 
opposed to the more usual small closed temple and the chahar-taq.é 


1 See the principal references in the Bibliography to this chapter. On other religious 
buildings see Reuther, op. cit., pp. 560-566. 

2 Ghirshman, Iran, p. 149, figs. 189-91 ; for further references, see under “ Bishapür” in 
the Bibliography. 

3 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 190 and compare the Persepolis protomes in édem, Persia from the 
Origins to Alexander (London, 1964), figs. 264 and 266. 

4 See e.g., Vanden Berghe, Archéologie, pls.15b, 19a, 74b-c; idem,“ Récentes découvertes ”, 
with excellent plans and photographs of a whole series of such temples which the author 
discovered during two campaigns of exploration in 1959-60 and 1960-1. 

5 “Récentes découvertes”, pp. 175-81. $ See the Bibliography under this site. 
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Fig. 12. Kunar Siyah, plan of fire temple. 


The majority of the known fire temples are built in the usual rubble and 
gypsum mortar technique (pl. 882), but that at Bishäpür was built of 
ashlar masonry in a technique which, according to Ghirshman, was of 
Roman derivation.! At Takht-i Sulaiman the inner temple and chahär- 
taq were constructed of baked brick; in the rest, probably representing a 


! Iran, p. 149. 
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Fig. 13. Takht-i Sulaimän, site plan. 


second building phase, dressed limestone was used. There is very little 
evidence of decoration; the most important seems to have been the 
niches carved in the stone above the entrance gates in the Zewzenos wall. 

Although not normally recognized as such, the grotto, carved in the 
rock of Taq-i Bustan (pl. 94) represents another quite distinct and 
apparently unique type of religious monument. However, before taking 
up the discussion of it, which is essentially a work of sculpture, 
attention must be turned to the earlicr examples of Sasanian rock 
carving. 
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Fig. 14. Takht-i Sulaimàn, temple-complex plan. 


3. ROCK RELIEFS AND SCULPTURE 


In a series of monumental rock reliefs the Sasanian emperors sought 
to glorify and immortalize their persons and their deeds. In all some 
twenty-nine such sculptures are known.! The great majority were 

1 Allare listed in Vanden Berghe, Archéologie, pp. 240-1; the illustrations there are small 
but generally adequate. For better illustrations of many see the Bibliography, especially: 


Ghirshman (Iran and Bichäpour I), Hinz, Hermann, and SPA, (pls. 154-68). Footnote 
references to illustrations follow for each of the reliefs discussed but not illustrated here. 
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carved during the first century of Sasanian rule — between A.D. 224 and 
309 — and, with the exception of one at Salmas, in Azarbaijan, all of 
these early sculptures are located in Fars, the homeland of the dynasty. 
In choosing this medium for their glorification the Sasanian rulers were 
perpetuating an ancient Near Eastern tradition, the origin of which is 
undoubtedly to be identified in the Protohistoric and Early Dynastic 
stelae of Mesopotamia.! It was under the Akkadians that such memorial 
stelae first reached monumental proportions? and it was evidently in 
imitation of these that the first great rock sculptures were carved. It was 
a contemporary of Naramsin, Annubanini, king of the Lullubi in 
northwestern Iran, who seems to have been the first to have thought of 
recording his victories in the living rock.3 He chose for his site a great 
rock cliff near Sar-i Pul in Iranian Kurdistan. The Elamites, in the 
mountainous regions to the south, in Khizistan and in Fars, carried on 
this tradition and, as if to emulate them, various Parthian rulers had 
rock carvings executed at nearby sites.4 It is probably no coincidence 
that Darius chose another mountainous outcrop at Bisutiin, not far 
distant from Sar-i Pul, to commemorate his victory over Gaumata.5 
Mithridates II, Gotarzes II, and another unidentified Parthian ruler, 
have left reliefs at the same site.® 

As we have seen, Ardashir built a city and a palace in Färs, at a site 
today known as Firüzabàd, before his overthrow of the Parthians in 
A.D. 224. It was there that he chose to commemorate this event in a 
great panorama carved on the walls of a rocky gorge giving access to 
the plain (pl. 89). His artists did not attempt to depict the actual battle 
but, in accordance with ancient Near Eastern traditions, treated it 
allegorically in the guise of a furious jousting tournament in which 
Ardashir, his son Shapür and one of his nobles are shown just at the 
moment each has worsted his Parthian adversary. The carving is in 
rather flat relief which has often been compared with the earlier rock 
carvings of the Parthians with which in fact it has very little else in 
common. Compared to the naive “line drawings" at Tang-i Sarvak 
(pls. 73, 74), ot the Gotarzes relief at Bisutün, the Firüzabàd tourna- 

1 André Parrot, Sumer (London, 1960), figs. 92 and 163-6. 2 Ibid., figs. 209-13. 

* Vanden Berghe, Archéologie, pl. 125; Herzfeld, Am Tor, pls. II-IV. 

4 There is a Parthian relief at Sar-i Pul (Herzfeld, Am Tor, pl. XXVI); for the other 
Elamite and nearby Parthian rock reliefs, see Vanden Berghe, Archéologie, pls. 85-91 and 
p. 62, regarding another Parthian relief at Khung-i Naurüzi. See chap. 28 and pl. 7o. 

5 Ghirshman, Persia, figs. 278, 282-4, and Vanden Berghe, Archéologie, pl. 133 a-b. 


$ Ghirshman, Iran, figs. 64-6; Herzfeld, Am Tor, pls. XXI-XXII; Vanden Berghe, 
Archéologie, pl. 133 c—d. [On the identity of Gotarzes cf. pp. 43f and 285 f.] 
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ment represents an astonishing development. The costumes, headdress, 
weapons, and insignia of the individual figures and of their mounts are 
treated in great detail and, in spite of the low relief, when viewed in the 
glancing sunlight, there is a remarkable effect of modelling. If the 
sculptors have failed convincingly to solve the difficult problem of 
representing the fallen adversaries, the composition as a whole gives a 
most satisfactory impression of the fury of the combat through the 
violent forward movement of the onrushing Persians. The pictorial 
character of this great panorama, for which we have no prototype in 
rock carving, surely derives from mural painting.) 

The three other important rock reliefs carved for Ardashir are 
traditionally described as investiture scenes. In the two, which on the 
basis of style seem to be the earliest, at Firüzabad? and Naqsh-i 
Rajab,? he is shown in the company of members of his court as he 
receives the beribboned diadem, the divine symbol, from the hand of 
Ahura Mazda. In the relief at Naqsh-i Rustam (pl. 902) both he and 
Ahura Mazda ate mounted on horseback; they stand in a symmetrical 
arrangement as mirror images. The artist has balanced the billowing 
“pallium” of the god by a page, standing behind the king holding a fly 
switch over his head, as frequently occurs in the reliefs in Persepolis. 
Under the horses’ feet lie the prostrate figures of Ardavän and Ahriman, 
the adversaries of king and god. 

Even allowing for differences in the state of preservation, there is 
considerable difference in the quality of these three reliefs. That at 
Firüzäbäd is crude and rigid by comparison with the other two. Of 
these two, that at Naqsh-i Rustam is by far the more advanced; the 
figures of the latter, although still rather stiff and heraldic in pose and 
with a formal and patterned treatment of details, stand out in high 
relief and have achieved a far greater effect of modelling. In spite of 
these differences, it seems that all three must have been commissioned 
late in Ardashir's reign; on the basis of the crowns as compared with 
those on his coins, which show an evolution of five essentially different 
types, Lukonin has attributed the Firüzabad and Naqsh-i Rajab 
standing “investitures” to the years between 235 and 240 and that at 
Nagsh-i Rustam to the very end of Ardashir's reign, around 239-40.* 


1 As long ago conjectured by Herzfeld, Iran, pp. 308-9. 

2 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 167; Herzfeld, Iran, pl. CVII (above). 

3 Herzfeld, Iran, pl. CVIII (below). 

* * Monnaie d'Ardachir I et l'art officiel sassanide”, A vırı (1968), pp. 106-17. 
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This dating provides important evidence against the identification of 
these scenes of god and king on the rock reliefs — and on the coins! — 
as representing the royal investiture. It seems quite illogical for a king 
at the end of his reign, and particularly one whom we know transferred 
his power to his son considerably before his death, to have chosen this 
moment to record his investiture. Though there may be some logic in 
accepting this traditional interpretation for the reliefs where the king 
receives the diadem standing in the presence of his retinue, at Firizabad 
and Naqsh-i Rajab there seems no cogent reason to do so in the case of 
the equestrian relief at Naqsh-i Rustam. One cannot but be impressed 
by the anachronism of an investiture in which king and god trample 
over their fallen victims — in the case of the king presumably those yet 
to be conquered. It has long been this writer’s view that the icono- 
graphy of these scenes is far less limited in scope than that of the brief 
historical moment of the actual investiture but that rather they are to be 
seen as having the broader connotation of “glorification” or royal 
apotheosis.” These so-called investiture scenes are not scenes; they are 
allegories — allegories of divine kingship.® 

The concept of divine kingship was an ancient one in the Near East 
and had been adopted and elaborated upon by Alexander and his 
successors4 and was evidently taken over fairly intact by the Parthians.® 
Throughout the Hellenistic world the classical symbol of Victory, the 
stemma, often transformed into a wreath, a jewelled diadem or a crown, 
became the emble-n of this “divinity” and Niké, as goddess of victory, 
came to be regarded as the “cause and manifestation of all legitimate 
sovereignty”. The Parthians adopted this iconography of divine 
kingship in their coins (pls. 1-9) where Niké, or a Tyche as her equiva- 


1 As proposed by R. Göbl, “Investitur im sasanidischen Iran und ihre numismatische 
Bezeugung”, WZKM ıvı (1960), pp. 36-51. 

2 Shepherd, “ The Diadem - a clue to the Religious Iconography of Sasanian Art”, Paper 
read at the VIth International Congress of Iranian Art and Archaeology, Oxford, England, 
Sept. 1972. On the symbolic nature of this investiture, see also Herzfeld, Iran, p. 338. 

3 [Cf. chaptets 2, 9, 19, 22, 23, 29 (P) and 32(c), particularly pp. 694ff, 845 ff, 902 ff and 
1117, where the commonly accepted interpretation of the rock reliefs as symbolizing the 
investiture of kingship is maintained. On the origin and nature of divine kingship in Iran, 
cf. chapters 1, 19 and 22.] 

4 See W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization (Cleveland and New York, 1966), pp. 49-55, 
and the Bibliography in the footnotes there. See also Franz Cumont,The Mysteries of Mithra 
(New York, 1956), pp. 85-103; W. MacEwan, The Oriental Origin of Hellenistic Kingship 
(Chicago, 1934). 

5 As is attested by inscriptions on their coins; see e.g., E. T. Newell, “The Coinage of 
the Parthians”, SPA, pp. 481-2. 

€ Ch. Daremberg and M. Edmond Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques et romaines 
(Paris, 1873-1919), s.v. “ Victoria”, pp. 830ff. 
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lent, is frequently represented bestowing the beribboned diadem on 
the king. It is important to note in this connection that already under 
the Parthians, on seals of the ıst century B.c. found at Nisä and on the 
coins of Artabanus III, the king receiving the diadem is represented on 
horseback.! On Kushän coins,? this function has already been taken 
over by Iranian gods and in the Parthian relief at Tang-i Sarvak the 
king is shown having just received the ring from two deities - Mithra 
and Anahita (pl. 744).3 

It would seem that Ardashir, in adopting this iconography, sought to 
affirm his “divine right” to the rule which he had in fact usurped from 
his Parthian overlords. In Iranian iconography the diadem can be 
interpreted as representing the royal xwarza,* the divine Fortune or 
Grace, which descending from god to king consecrated his authority. 
In accordance with ancient Near Eastern tradition, this was for all 
practical purposes the equivalent of divinity itself. That Ardashir may 
well have conceived it in these terms is strongly supported by the text of 
the inscription on the Naqsh-i Rustam relief. It makes no allusion to 
investiture but states candidly: “The image (is) this of the Mazda- 
worshipping god Ardashir. King of Kings of Iran, who (is) a scion of the 
gods. The son of Pàpak, the king." 5It would seem that in this relief, 
executed late in his reign, Ardashir was more concerned with the con- 
cept of his divinity and of the divine origin of his dynasty than that of 
his temporal authority. He sought not only to immortalize himself but 
to reinforce and legitimize the position of those who were to follow 
him. 

A prototype for this iconography of apotheosis can be seen at 
Persepolis on one of the door jambs of the Council Hall where the 
nearly full length figure of Ahura Mazda - also an anthropomorphic 
image of the king — hovers in a winged sun disk above the enthroned 
King of Kings and offers him the divine symbol. At Naqsh-i Rustam, 
on the facade of Xerxes’ tomb, a similar association of king and god can 

1 For the Nis seals, see M. E. Masson and G. A. Pugachenkova, “Ottiski Parfianski 
pechatei iz Nisi”, VDI 1954.4, figs. 38 and 45. See many variations of this motif on the 
coins in SPA, pls. 140-4; for a coin of Artabanus III, see pl. 143E. 


* Percy Gardner, Coins of Greek and Scythian Kings in the British Museum (London, 1886) 
pls. XXVII-VIII. 

* H. Seyrig, " Antiquités syriennes: go. Sur un bas-relief de Tang-i Sarvak ", Syria xLVII 
(1970), pp. 113-16. 

4 Cumont, op. cit., pp. 93-4; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La Religion de I’ Iran ancien (Paris, 
1962), pp. 293—300; idem, Symbols and Values in Zoroastrianism (New York, 1966), p. 123. 

5 Herzfeld, Patkuli, p. 85. 

* Ghirshman, Persia, fig. 233; idem, Iran, p. 262, refers to these Achaemenian reliefs as 
the origin of the investiture scenes in Iranian art. 
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only be interpreted as representing the heroization of the deceased 
ruler.! At Bisutün,? where there can be no question of investiture or 
heroization, we have in this same theme the precise parallel to the 
iconography of Ardashir's relief at Naqsh-i Rustam. There Darius, 
with one foot on the head of his fallen enemy, Gaumata, and with the 
satraps of his great empire assembled before him, is shown receiving 
the diadem from Ahura Mazda. The Bisutün relief is the symbolic 
representation of apotheosis? through victory, a symbolism already 
explicit in Annubanini's relief at Sar-i Pul.4 Surely this is what we are 
meant to see at Naqsh-i Rustam in Ardashir’s equestrian relief and, as 
we will see, in the many equestrian “investitures”’ and victory scenes on 
the reliefs of his successors. 

From the long reign of Ardashir's son, Shapür I, we have seven 
reliefs at three different sites in Färs.? Of these, four represent victories 
over the Romans; two are equestrian “investiture” scenes similar to 
those of his father's at Naqsh-i Rustam, and in the seventh he is shown 
on horseback followed on foot by a group of dignitaries. 

Except for its obvious stylistic development and the omission of the 
conquered enemy under the horse's hooves, the equestrian relief at 
Naqsh-i Rajab (pl. 907) is almost identical to that of his father. In the 
second “investiture” relief, at Bishäpür,® his horse now tramples on 
the fallen Gordion and there is the added figure of the suppliant Philip 
kneeling before him. Once again we have a clear statement of the 
ruler’s “apotheosis through victory”. This is equally true of the more 
elaborate iconographic programmes of the four remaining victory 
monuments. 

In the victory relief at Darabgird, the earliest of the series, Shaputr 
wears his father's crown." From this it has been assumed that it 
represents an early exploit during the period of his joint rule or in the 
following interval before his actual coronation in A.D. 242, at which 
time he would have assumed his own crown. The presence of three 
defeated Romans in this scene is difficult to explain in the light of the 

1 Sarre and Herzfeld, Felsreliefs, pl. III; a much better illustration is in Pope, Architecture, 
pl. 30 (there erroneously identified as Darius’ tomb). 2 See n. 5$, p. 1078. 

3 [The texts of Darius’s inscriptions, however, while stressing that kingship was granted 
him by Ahura Mazdā, do not mention his own apotheosis.] 

1 Seen. 3, p. 1078; on a famous seal of Darius in the British Museum (Ghirshman, Persia, 
fig. 329) there is another version of this iconography of “apotheosis through victory”. 

5 On these monuments, see especially Ghirshman, Bichāpour I, pp. 45-185. 


$ Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 202; idem, Bichäpour I, pl. XI; SPA, pl. 155B. 
? Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 206, and Bichäpour I, pls. XXIII-XXV. 
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known historical events.! The identification of Gordion III, who was 
slain in battle in 243, and Philip the Arab, who sued for peace in 244, 
on the Bishāpūr “investiture” relief,? permits the dating of that monu- 
ment not long after 244 and a third conquered Roman, Valerian, whom 
Shäpür took prisoner “with his own hands”? in the battle of Edessa, 
A.D. 260, provides at least a terminus post quem for the two victory 
reliefs at Bishapir (pl. 91) and that at Naqsh-i Rustam.* The two 
remaining reliefs can only be dated on the basis of stylistic comparison 
with the others. 

Of the Darabgird relief, aside from the crown, there are many 
features which support its claim to an early date. Ghirshmané sees the 
many new aspects of this monument, in both style and composition, as 
the direct result of Roman influence resulting from Shapür's contacts 
with the Romans and the many Roman prisoners at his disposal. He 
convincingly shows that in many ways the composition, the elaboration 
and the arrangement of the figures and their attitudes and gestures are 
derived from Roman imperial iconography. The degree to which 
Roman influence may be claimed for the stylistic evolution, the genesis 
of which is already apparent in the equestrian relief of Ardashir at 
Naqsh-i Rustam, is less certain. 

Unfortunately, there is so little left of the terribly eroded Bishaputr 
relief of 244, the most precisely dated of the series, that no stylistic 
judgement is possible. In the Naqsh-i Rajab relief of Shapür and his 
retinue,® the modelling of the figures and the new soft treatment of the 
rippling folds of Shapür's garments show considerable advance over 
that already observed at Darabgird, but there is an element of restraint 
that suggests a date before 260 for this relief. 

It is in the three reliefs in which Valerian is depicted, i.e., those which 
can be dated after 260, that the full development of Sasanian sculptural 
style can be said to have been attained (pl. 91). To these, the Naqsh-i 
Rajab equestrian relief of Shäpür and Ahura Mazda (pl. 9o/) may be 


! For the most recent and convincing identification of the principals in this relief as 
Mariades, Gordion III and Philip the Arab, see Ghirshman, Bichapour I, pp. 91-123. 

2 On the identification of the Romans, see MacDermot, “Roman Emperors". 

® As stated by Shäpür in his inscription on the Ka‘ba-yi Zardusht at Naqsh-i Rustam: 
“The emperor Valerian we made prisoner ourselves with our own hands.” See Maricq, 
“Res gestae”, p. 312 and also the Bibliography there for other translations and discussions 
of this inscription. 

* For illustrations of the other two victory reliefs, see Ghirshman, Iran, figs. 200 and 
204-5; and Bichapour I, pls. XV and XXVI], 2, and SPA, pl. 155 A, and 158. 

5 Bichäpour I, pp. 147-63. 9 $P A, pl. 154B. 
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added on stylistic grounds. In all of these reliefs, at least in the principal 
figures on which we may assume the master sculptors worked, there is a 
new vigour and vitality that has not been seen before. The relief is 
higher and there is a greater freedom and variety of composition. In 
the three victory scenes, although the subject and the principals are the 
same, different solutions for the interrelationship of the figures and the 
overall composition have been found. There is an increased interest in 
detail and richness in decoration, and an elaboration and lavishness in 
the treatment of the folds of the diaphanous garments which has only 
been hinted at before. These billowing garments effectively suggest the 
forward motion of figures approaching one another from opposite 
directions. If one cannot speak of action, there is a very satisfying sense 
of arrested motion; one can easily imagine that Shäpür’s horse has 
suddenly stopped as the desperate Philip rushes forward to beg for 
mercy. 

The success of these sculptures cannot be judged (as too often has 
been the case) in terms of classical standards. The artists, unlike their 
Western counterparts, were not concerned with realism - in form or 
motion. They were adhering to time-honoured Eastern concepts in 
which all stress is placed on symbolic values. The disproportionately 
large figure of Shàpür which dominates the entire scene of the Bishäpür 
victory over Valerian (pl. 91) only serves to heighten the aura of power 
and divine glory that the artist sought to express. It is only logical that 
the defeated Valerian standing at his side should be reduced to less than 
normal proportions. These anomalies have been brought together so 
skilfully, however, that unless one analyses the scene carefully from the 
point of view of art criticism, one is not easily aware of them. One’s 
attention is drawn to the powerful figure of Shapür and all else is of 
secondary importance. This was the artist’s purpose. If a work of art 
can be judged by the success with which the artist accomplished his 
purpose, then this is great sculpture, indeed. 

The developments we have just seen in the sculpture of Shäpür’s 
reign perhaps reached their ultimate expression in the superb equestrian 
apotheosis of Bahräm I at Bishäpur (pl. 92) and another of similar 
quality, only a few yards away on the same rock wall, in which Bahram 
II is represented receiving the submission of the Arabs (pl. 932).? 
Bahram II commissioned a number of other reliefs at widely scattered 
sites, but of these only two, at Naqsh-i Rustam and at Sar Mashhad 


1 Herzfeld, Iran, pl. CXXII; SPA, pl. 156B. 
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(pl. 936), continue this high level of sculptural quality.! Under the 
succeeding rulers we begin to recognize signs of decline as in the 
disproportinate and bulky figures of Narseh's standing investiture, at 
Naqsh-i Rustam.? Carved under Hormizd II, at the same site, is a series 
of jousting scenes,? obviously inspired by the tournament at Firüzäbäd, 
which in their sculptural treatment seem to hark back to Ardashir's 
equestrian apotheosis at this same site. For all of the long reign of 
Shàpür II (309-79) there is only one grossly provincial work surviving 
in a complete state, and another unfinished.* The flame started under 
Ardashir, which burned so brightly for the next half century, slowly 
began to burn out in the last decades of the 5rd century and all but died 
under Shäpür II. After a brief flicker in the reigns of Ardashir II and 
Shäpür III, at the end of the 4th century, when each had a relief carved 
at Täqg-i Bustän? far to the north, this flame died out altogether. The 
fire was not to be rekindled for more than two hundred years when 
Khusrau IT® chose Taq-i Bustan as the site for a sacred grotto (pl. 94).? 

Here on the precipitous rock wall overlooking the little lake had 
been carved the reliefs of Ardashir II and Shäpür III. Ardashir’s relief 
followed the usual convention in which the figures were framed in a 
rectangular field carved out of the rock surrounding the figures. But 
Shapir broke with this tradition and had a small grotto, in the shape of 
a barrel vaulted aivàn, cut out of the rock; on the back wall were 
carved his figure and that of his father standing side by side. In choosing 
the same site for his monument, Khusrau II, evidently inspired by this 
architectural concept, determined to elaborate upon it by having 
another, larger, aivàn carved next to it. Although never finished, a 
third aivàn, to complete the illusion of a triple aivàn building was 
evidently planned.8 

In keeping with this architectural concept an elaborate decorative 
programme was developed for the facade. At either side are two great 
“pilasters”, decorated with acanthus leaves, which seem to carry an 


1 Ghirshman, Iran, figs. 212-13 and 215-17; the others are at Barm-i Dilak, Naqsh-i 
Bahram, and Gayum - see Vanden Berghe, Archéologie, pls. 73, 82a, and 83. 

2 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 218; SPA, pl. 157B. 

® Ghirshman, Iran, figs. 219-20; Vanden Berghe, Archeologie, pls. 29-30. 

* Ghirshman, Iran, figs. 225-6; idem, “Notes iraniennes III”, figs. 8 and 13. 

5 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 233; Herzfeld, Am Tor, pls. XXIX-XXXII; SPA, pl. 160A. 

* [Cf. p. 891, n. 5 concerning the attribution.] 

? Herzfeld, /4z Tor, pls. XXVII-XXVIII, XXXI-LI; SPA, pls. 159-68; for superb 
illustrations and many details, see the two volumes published by Tokyo University (full 
reference in the Bibliography). 8 Herzfeld, Am Tor, p. 71. 
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impost from which “springs” the archivolt. The latter is decorated 
with an enormous diadem like those worn by the kings and received 
from the gods in the earlier rock reliefs. Above the upturned ends of the 
flying ribbons which terminate the diadem, two great winged angels 
float in the spandrels of the arch. They have clearly been inspired by the 
classical Victories of Roman triumphal atches.! They each hold diadems 
of the familiar form in one hand and a bowl of fruit in the other. 

Inside the grotto on the back wall are two seemingly unrelated 
motifs. They are separated by a plinth “carried” on columns carved in 
the rock at the two corners. Above in the tympanum, standing on 
small pedestals which are supported by the plinth, are the figures of a 
familiar “investiture” scene (pl. 95). But here the king receives not one 
diadem, but two — one from the hand of Ahura Mazda, who stands on 
his left, and another from Anähitä on the right. Beneath, giving the 
illusion of standing in front of the architectural support of this group, 
is a monumental sculpture of a mail-clad knight on horseback whose 
head is framed by a great halo. The two side walls, below the “spring- 
ing” of the vault, are covered with elaborately detailed and beautifully 
composed hunting scenes which take place in an enclosed paradeisos 
(pl. 96). Before the grotto once stood a small aedicula on four columns 
under the protection of which stood a statue of Khusrau II. The 
capitals and a fragment of the sculpture still survive.? 

Khusrau’s monument at Taq-i Bustan is one of the most complete 
and important monuments of Sasanian art to have come down to us. 
However, in spite of the fact that a considerable art historical literature 
has accrued concerning it, the totality of its concept has not been 
recognized and its meaning never fully interpreted.? Traditionally, it 
has been regarded as a miniature pleasure palace in which the principal 
motifs were the king's investiture; his portrait, as a knight on his 
favourite steed; hunting scenes, representing the royal pleasures and 
pastimes; and the ornament on the facade was thought to be just that. 
If one takes these motifs literally, this in a sense is true; however, the 
real meaning goes very much deeper. 

The clue to the iconography of Taq-i Bustan is provided by the great 
diadem which frames the arch and is repeated in the hands of the angels 

1 See for example the victories in the arch of Septimius Severus in the Roman Forum: 
Theodor Kraus, Das Römische Weltreich, (Berlin, 1967), pl. 46. 

2 Herzfeld, Am Tor, pp. 100-1, pls. LIIB and LV-LIX; according to Vanden Berghe 


(Archéologie, p. 105), this sculpture was still there (1959) set up on the dam. 
3 See the literature under Täg-i Bustän in the Bibliography. 
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in the spandrels, by those which the deities in the tympanum and on the 
capitals proffer to the king and, of course, it is the principal element of 
the crowns worn by king and gods.! The röle of the diadem as a 
divine symbol in the Sasanian “investiture” reliefs has long been 
recognized? but its equation with the xwarna has only recently come 
to be appreciated.? In this light the diadem can no longer be regarded 
as just a symbol of divine authority but can be taken as having a 
broader connotation of royal apotheosis.* 

At Taq-i Bustan, not only the symbolic investiture scene on the back 
wall but the entire grotto is to be so interpreted. Khusrau’s “Divine 
Destiny” is doubly symbolized in the investiture scene and by his róle 
as the “Victorious Emperor” on the great horse Shabdéz;5 here the 
halo about the king’s head is but another symbol of the xwarna. The 
hunting scenes correspond to the celestial scenes of hunting, fighting 
and banqueting, in which this same king had himself portrayed 
amidst “the sky, the stars, the signs of the zodiac and the seven climes” 
on the heavenly dome over his famous cosmic throne, /2&b/-i tägdis.® 
The latter, we know from many historical sources,’ was located in the 
palace of Shiz, the great religious centre today known as Takht-i 
Sulaimän (pl. 885), which has been described above. The sacred 
character of Tàq-i Bustàn becomes apparent when we consider the 
iconographic programme as a whole. The selection of the site, close to 
a sacred water-source, can scarcely have been a coincidence. We are 
reminded too sharply of the Avestan “holy water spring”, Ardvi Sürä 
Anahita; and Anahita is everywhere at Taq-i Bustän.® But the con- 
firmation of its sacred character is proven by the singularly important 
rôle given the great diadem which frames the arch itself. It consecrates 
the entire grotto and informs us that this is a sacred place. 

The figures of gods and king in the tympanum group and the equestrian 
figure below are in much higher relief than those in any of the earlier 
rock sculptures. However, in their sculptural quality they show no 


1 See pp. 1081 ff and n. 4, p. 1081. * Herzfeld, Iran, p. 338. 

3 Seen. ı above. * Cf. however, p. 1080. 

5 See A. Grabar, L’Empereur dans l’art Byzantin (Paris, 1936), esp. pages 45-54, regarding 
this same iconography in Byzantine art. 

$ This heavenly dome is described in numerous early sources; the references were first 
brought together and discussed by Herzfeld, *Der Thron des Khosro"; for other dis- 
cussions of it, see under “Iconography” in the Bibliography to this chapter: Lehmann 
(pp. 24-5); L’Orange (pp. 18-26) and Saxl (pp. 102-21); also Christensen, op. cit. (pp. 466-9). 

7 Brought together by Herzfeld, “Der Thron des Khosrö”. 

8 Regarding her many manifestations there, see Shepherd, “ The Iconography of Anahita”, 


Pp. 3619-20. 
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advancement over the work produced at this same site more than two 
hundred years before. In striving for monumentality, the artist has 
succeeded only in achieving bulk. But it is evident here, as throughout 
Khusrau’s work at Taq-i Bustan, the principal concern was not with 
sculpture but with symbolism and decoration. The artists were not 
primarily creating sculpture; they were decorating a building. There is a 
concern with decorative motifs and minutiae of detail not known 
before in Sasanian sculpture. Every detail of costume, including 
delicate textile patterns, has been meticulously recorded (pl. 111¢). The 
‘precision of the details of the jewelry, the elaborate crowns, the diadems, 
and the belt and sword of the king, give the impression of having been 
carved by a goldsmith rather than a stone-carver. A number of swords 
with gold or silver hilts and scabbards (pl. 1074) found in recent years in 
Iran, confirm the interdependence of these two arts. Similarly, the 
ewer from which Anáhità pours out a libation (pl. 95) can be closely 
paralleled among the recently found silver vessels.2 Many of the 
decorative elements, such as the beautiful acanthus leaves that decorate 
the pilasters on the face of the aivan and the palmettos and other floral 
and decorative motifs on the capitals of the aedicula which stood before 
it, are closely allied in style and in the form and technique of the carving 
to the ornament on contemporary silver. This most important medium 
of Sasanian decorative art is treated in a separate section of this chapter 
by Prudence Oliver Harper. 

In their composition and pictorial concept, the hunting scenes on the 
walls of the grotto most surely reflect the influence of contemporary 
mosaics and paintings, such as those which the historians have recorded 
as having once existed at Ctesiphon and Shiz.? As confirmation of the 
historical sources we have only the meagre evidence of vestiges of 
frescoes - now irretrievable — in the baths of the villa at al-Ma'rid 
(Ctesiphon) and at the Aivän-i Karkhä, and the actual, but very 
incomplete fragments, from Susa and Dämghän.? These scanty clues, 
together with the sparse historical testimony, the fragments of early 


1 See p. 1103 and n. 6. 

? See, for example, the ewer in Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Museum of Art, 
Sasanian silver, no. 44. 

* See p. 1064 n. 1 and p. 1087 n. 6; as noted by Reuther (SP.4, p. 532) Ammianus 
Marcellinus also records frescoes of hunting scenes in a summer palace near Ctesiphon. 

4 On the Ctesiphon frescoes, see Kiihnel, op. cit., p. 25; Schmidt, “L’Expédition’’, 
pp. 18-19, and Reuther, SPA, pp. 532-3. For the Susa and Aivan-i Karkha paintings, see 
Ghirshman, Mémoires de la Mission, pp. 8-9 and 11-12, and idem, Iran, fig. 224. For the paint- 
ings at Dämghän, see Schmidt, Tepe Hissar, pp. 327 and 331, fig. 175. 
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Islamic fresco painting at Nishapür,! and the surviving mural paintings 
of Sasanian and early Islamic date in the countries on the eastern and 
western borders, leave no doubt that this art must also have been 
widely practised in Iran. It undoubtedly had much in common with the 
strongly Iranianized paintings which have almost miraculously 
survived in the Sogdian monuments at Balalyk Tepe, Varakhsha, 
Panjikent and Afrasiyab (pl. 1102).? One can but hope that future 
archaeological work in Iran will throw yet more light on this now 
virtually unrecorded art of Sasanian Iran. The mosaics found at 
Bishapür, unfortunately, do not help us in this respect. They cannot be 
regarded as Iranian art but are direct imports from the West? In 
subject, in style, and in technique they are Roman work and were almost 
certainly executed by Roman craftsmen - probably recruited from 
among the ranks of Shapür's thousands of Roman prisoners. 

The situation with respect to sculpture in the round is only very little 
better than for painting. In stone, we have only the colossal figure of 
Shäpür I which was cut in a living pillar of rock in the entrance to a 
cave near Bishäpür (pl. 97), on the one hand, and on the other a few 
miniature pieces in semi-precious stone (pl. 104). In its general style, in 
sculptural treatment and in the details of costume, crown and jewelry, 
the great Bishäpür figure follows closely that of the same king on the 
rock reliefs (pls. 90b, 91). However, here as a natural result of the 
limitations imposed on the sculptor by the circumstances, the sculpture 
is stiff and hieratic. But it has been executed with great competence to 
fit it into the proscribed space and there is an elegance in the treatment 
of the great torso and a commanding presence in the strong face. Now 
re-erected, it still succeeds — in spite of its newly-added makeshift legs — 
in making an awesome impression, and surely this was the aim and 
purpose of the sculptor. The only other monumental stone sculpture 
to have survived, the mutilated torso from the statue of Khusrau II 
that stood under the baldachin before the great aivan of Taq-i Bustan, is 
too damaged to give any impression of its original sculptural quality.* 


1 W. Hauser, ef al. “The Iranian Expedition, 1937” and “The Iranian Expedition, 
1938-40", in BMM.A xxxix (November, 1938), pp. 3-23, figs. 4-8, and xxxvıı (April, 
1942), pp. 83-119, figs. 3, 28-9 and 45-6. 

2 There is an extensive literature in Russian on these monuments; see the Bibliography, 
Chapter 50. For a selection of the paintings and a discussion in English, see Mario Bussagli, 
Painting of Central Asia (Geneva, 1963); A. Belenitsky, Asie Centrale (Geneva, 1968); and see 
pp. 1144 ff of this volume, and pls. 138-144. 

3 Ghirshman, Iran, pls. 180-6 and Bichapour II, pp. 38-148, pls. A-B and V-XV. 

1 See n. 2, p. 1086. 
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That such sculptures must have been more common than the surviving 
evidence demonstrates is suggested by the votive monument which 
Roman Ghirshman unearthed at Bishapür.! There, before fragments 
of a pair of votive columns in Roman tradition, is the socle for a statue 
and on either side of it the bases of two stone fire altars. From the 
inscription on one of the columns, we know that a statue of Shapur I 
stood on the socle. 

From the reign of Narseh, at the end of the 3rd century, there are the 
remains of stone busts from the memorial tower erected by that ruler at 
Paikuli, not far from Kirmänshäh.? According to Herzfeld’s? study 
of the remains, the monument itself served no other purpose than to 
provide a surface for the commemorative inscription. The four 
“portrait” busts were attached directly to the otherwise undecorated 
masonry facades. Although badly damaged and of themselves shedding 
little light on our knowledge of Sasanian stone sculpture in the round, 
they are important in that they provide evidence of a Sasanian taste, 
similar to that of the Romans, for the use of “portrait” busts in an 
architectural setting. The similar use of such busts has been noted 
above, at Kish, and there are others from the ruins of a palace at 
Nizamabad in the Berlin Museum and one of unknown provenance in 
the Art Institute of Chicago.4 

It seems probable that a number of “royal” busts in silver and 
bronze, which have appeared on the market in recent years as part of 
the wave of “fortuitous” finds in the Dailaman region, may originally 
have had a similar function: In these media, however, it is logical of 
course to assume their use would have been limited to interiors. There 
is a group of at least five busts in bronze, about half-life-size, which 
filtered out onto the market at about the same time, in the early 1950s. 
One has been acquired by the Louvre (pl. 984); the others all apparently 
remain in the limbo of the art market or have passed into private hands. 5 
They may be presumed to be of the same provenance which in two 
instances, at least, is claimed to have been Lajvard in Mazandaran.¢ 
Although similar, there are substantial differences between them, and 

1 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 194. 

2 Herzfeld, Patkuli, plates 7-9 and figs. 8-9, SPA, fig. 164. 

3 Herzfeld, Patkuli, p. 32. 4 See SPA, pl. 178, and Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 228. 

5 A. Parrot, Syria xxx (1953), pp. 5-9, pls. IV-V, and dez, Syria, xxxu (1955), pp. 308-9, 
pls. XXII-XXIV. A third example in the Borowski collection is illustrated in Ghirshman, 
Iran, fig. 269 (as is also the one in the Louvre, fig. 267); the fourth and finest of the series is 


illustrated in Ann Arbor, Sasanian silver, no. 55. The fifth bust remains unpublished. 
6 Parrot, Syria xxx, p. 6, n. 1 and xxxii, p. 308. 
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each was obviously cast separately by the lost wax process. In each case, 
the bust rises from a leafy calyx in precisely the same fashion as that 
which has long been known from a small Parthian bronze in the Berlin 
Museum.! In discussing the Louvre bronze and, later, one in a dealer's 
possession, André Parrot? conjectured - even knowing only the two - 
that they might have been used in an architectural setting. The five 
known to the writer strongly suggest comparison with the fourteen 
stucco busts from Kish which would seem to support this hypothesis. 

In silver, there are at least three busts, of which the “Portrait of a 
King" in the Metropolitan Museum of Art? is the largest and the 
finest. Another is in the Freer Gallery of Art* (pl. 984) and the third 
was seen by the writer a few years ago on the art market. Again, the 
fact that the three seem to have appeared more or less simultaneously 
suggests a common provenance and the possibility that at one time 
they may have served together within the same “architectural”? or 
decorative complex. Although the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Freer Gallery busts are both damaged and incomplete, the third, which 
has fortunately been preserved intact, confirms the fact that all three 
were, indeed, only busts attached to a socle or support of some other 
material. In this case the lower edge, which is neatly finished off at a 
point comparable with the lower edge of the Freer bust and of the 
bronzes, has a series of holes of which some still retain the original 
silver nails by which it was fastened to the support; judging by the size 
and character of the nails, this must have been of a soft material such 
as wood. 

The sculptural quality of the Metropolitan Museum of Art bust is 
undeniably finer than the other two and they in turn are quite different 
from each other. There are, however, certain technical and stylistic 
features which relate the three and add to the plausibility of their 
original association. The most obvious feature that relates the three is 
the excessively broad flat neck that in the frontal plane is almost flush 
with the chin and extends laterally almost the full width of the elaborate 
coiffure. Since these silver busts have been raised in the repoussé 
technique, it is possible to see this as a technical requirement of the 
silversmith who needed a sufliciently large opening to manipulate his 

1 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 108; SPA, pl. 134C. 2 Parrot, Syria XXXII, p. 309. 

3 P. O. Harper, “Portrait of a King”, BMMA xxv (November, 1966), pp. 137-51; here 
also the possible use in an architectural setting has been suggested. 


4 Washington, D.C., Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, Exhibition of 2500 
Years of Persian Art (Washington, D.C., 1971), no. 44. 
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tools in hammering out the details of the head and face. We know from 
other objects, however, within what limits the Sasanian silversmiths 
could work, and moreover, this same, most unnatural and unaesthetic, 
feature is present in the cast bronzes where there is no such technical 
problem. This fact suggests a common stylistic prototype and that the 
bronzes may well be contemporary with the silver. 

Unfortunately, the crowns on none of the busts are accurate by the 
standards of those on the coins for any king. If we accept the coin 
crowns as evidence for dating other works of art — a procedure which 
increasingly appears to be dubious — the crown of the Freer Gallery of 
Art bust cannot be earlier, or other than that of Ardashir IIT, who ruled 
briefly in 628. On the coins, this is the only crown in which there is a 
frontal crenellation with a superimposed crescent. This is, of course, 
actually the same as the Metropolitan Museum of Art crown; the great 
ball which there fills the entire top of the crown is closely allied to the 
spherical striated globe on the Freer crown as well as to those on many 
of the earlier coins.? The third, unpublished, silver bust has a great 
winged crown with all of the essential features, including the ovoid 
striated globe, of the Louvre and the two related bronzes. They are 
similar to the crowns on a number of silver plates, for example the 
famous hunting plate in the Bibliothéque Nationale? and the Tcher- 
dyne plate in the Hermitage. The basic elements of all of these 
crowns can be traced back to Péroz I (457-83),? a date to which the 
silver plates have generally been assigned. However, the way in which 
the wings rise high above the rest of the crown and spread widely out 
comes closer to the treatment of the wings on the coin crowns of 
Khusrau II and several of his successors.® It finds its closest parallel, 
however, not on his coins but on the crowns he wears in the sculptures 
at Taq-i Bustan, in the “investiture” relief (pl. 95) and on the capitals. 
Of the two other bronzes, only the fourth one’ has a complete crown; 
it is very similar to the king’s crown on the banqueting plate in the 
Walters Art Gallery, which has frequently been compared to that on the 

1 Supposing Gobl’s interpretation of this crown to be correct; see also “Aufbau der 


Münzprägung” in F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, Ein Asiatischer Staat ı (Wiesbaden, 1954), 
drawing on unnumbered page. For an illustration of an Ardashir III coin with this crown, 


see pl. 29(3). 2 P. 135, fig. ı (from Shäpür III onward). 
3 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 252; SPA, pl. 214. 
4 Lukonin, Persia II, pl. 143. 5 See n. 2 above. 


® On the problems of dating these crowns, see Herzfeld, ‘‘ Khusrau Parwez und der Taq-i- 
Vastan”, AMI mx (Berlin, 1938), pp. 91-158. Herzfeld dates them to Khusrau II. 
? Seen. 5, p. 1090. 
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coins of Yazdgard II, but it can as easily be likened to one of those on 
the coins of Ardashir III (pl. 29(3)).! 

On the whole, the evidence points to a late date for this series of busts 
in silver and bronze. They probably should be assigned to the very end 
of the Sasanian period, although judging from the evidence of the 
Dailaman finds asa whole, an early post-Sasanian date cannot be ruledout, 
as André Parrot has already remarked in connection with two of the 
bronzes.? In any event, they may be regarded as pure examples of late 
Sasanian art. They provide the most eloquent evidence we have of the 
quality and character of Sasanian figural sculpture. As with the rock 
reliefs, they cannot be judged in terms of classical sculpture; their 
creators were not interested in realism, in life and movement; they were 
concerned with symbolism. They sought not to record what a king 
actually looked like, which, as we know in the case of Roman sculpture, 
can often be most disillusioning; they sought instead to show what a 
king should look like. These busts in bronze and silver were not in- 
tended as portraits of the king; they were symbols of kings and perhaps 
as such were intended to represent the xwarna, the Divine Grace, with 
which he was imbued. The question of the extent to which they may be 
regarded as having represented royal personages at all is one which 
cannot be properly answered at the present time and must be left in 
abeyance. 

Aside from pure sculpture, there are a number of silver vessels, 
primarily rhyta, which although theoretically utilitarian in purpose, are 
essentially works of sculpture. In some cases these vessels constitute 
only the head of an animal, as for example, the long famous saiga heads, 
two of which can be seen at the Metropolitan Museum of Art? the 
horse head rhyton in Cincinnati,* and a similar one in the Walters Art 
Gallery.5 To these can be added the head of the “dog-bird” that 


! For the Walters Art Gallery plate, see Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 259; for the crown, see 
P. 135, fig. 1, the “a” crown. ? Parrot, Syria XXXII, p. 9. 

3 The one found in Poland (P. Bienkowski, “O skarbie srebrnym z Choniakowa na 
Wolyniu [Depöt d’objets d’argent de Choniakow en Volhynie]”, Swiatowit [Annuaire du 
Musée Archéologique Erazme Majewski de la Société des Sciences et des Lettres de Varsovie] 
XIII (1929), pp. 148-81; S. Przeworski, Syria x11 (1931), pp. 291-2, fig. 4; SPA, p. 355, 
pl. 109) now belongs to the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Ann Arbor, op. cit., no. 48). The 
other, found in Iran, belongs to the Quennol collection (Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 265a). Both 
were published by Ghirshman, * Notes iraniennes XI: Le rhyton en Iran”, Artibus Asiae 
XXv (1962), pp. 57-80. 4 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 263b. 

5 The Walters Art Gallery Annual Report... for the Year 1966. Front cover illustration 
(colour). 
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Camilla Trever has cleverly identified as part of a military standard.! 
The sculptural quality of each of these objects is superb; they have been 
adapted to suit the requirements of the vessel shape without losing 
anything of their strength or power. In the case of the Cincinnati 
rhyton, although the horse's head has been fully subordinated to the 
shape of the vessel, it remains an incredibly convincing sculpture. In 
the rhyton in the form of a recumbent horse in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art (pl. 99), the artist has done just the contrary; there, concerned 
more with pure sculptural concepts of volume and form, he has 
subordinated the shape of the vessel to that of the animal. He has 
achieved thereby an extremely fine equine sculpture, which in its 
monumentality as well as style compares with the finest of the great 
chargers on the rock reliefs. That it is not just a horse, but perhaps one 
of divine symbolism, is indicated by the two male busts in the phalerae 
on the shoulders. One offers a diadem to the other after the fashion of 
the iconography of “investiture” as we have seen it on those same 
reliefs. Both the stylistic relationship of the horse to those on the 
reliefs and the strong Parthian style of the male busts (cf. pl. 69) 
suggest an early date for the rhyton which can probably be safely 
assigned to the 3rd century.? Another fine example of equine sculpture 
is the silver horse head in the Louvre.? This head, like the royal busts, 
seems to have been mounted by means of rivets or nails on a body or 
support of another material; it may well have served as a finial on a 
furniture-part.* 

Sasanian sculpture in the round is further represented by a number 
of small bronzes, which like the silver, have often been designed for 
utilitarian purposes. The most well-known example is the small 
equestrian incense burner in the Hermitage (pl. rooa). There are several 
bronze “throne” legs with animal, or rather mythical animal, protomes. 
The finest are a pair which was divided between the Stoclet and the 
David-Weill collections; that of the latter has recently been acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (pl. 1007).5 These bronze throne legs 

1 C. Trever, " Serebrianoe navershie sasanidskovo shtandarta", Trudy Otdela Vostoka 111 
(1940), pp. 167-80, and Lukonin, Persia II, pl. 166. 

? D. Shepherd, “ Two Silver Rhyta”, Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art Lii (October, 
1966), pp. 289-311; Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 262. 

® Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 243. 4 See below, chapter 29(d). 

5 Published together in SPA, fig. 240B-C; R. Ettinghausen, “Outstanding Recent 
Accessions”, MMAB xxx (1971-72), p. 94; P. O. Harper, The Roya/ Hunter, the Art of the 
Sasanian Empire [exhibition catalogue] (New York, Asia House, 1978), no. 35. Another 
somewhat similar leg is in the Louvre (cf. Amiet, in Revue du Louvre xvii (1967), fig. 16); 


there is one more in the Walters Art Gallery (Richard Ettinghausen, “ Sasanian and Islamic 
Metalwork in Baltimore”, Apollo ıxxxıv (Dec. 1966), fig. 1). 
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recall very closely those on thrones of Sasanian kings as we know them 
from representations on many Sasanian objects, particularly several 
silver plates! and the rock crystal of the “Cup of Khusrau” in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale (pl. 1074). Again, with this feature which 
obviously relates to the iconography of the cosmic chariot, we are con- 
fronted with another instance of the Sasanian concern with the concept 
of apotheosis.? The style of the lion griffon in the British Museum 
(pl. 100¢), said to have been found near the Helmand River and often 
attributed to Bactria,’ is so close to that of the griffons of the Stoclet- 
Metropolitan Museum throne legs that it would seem that it, too, must 
surely be classed as an Iranian work of art. Among the small orna- 
mental bronzes, there are some representing “royal” figures such as the 
“handle” which has long been known in the collection of the Berlin 
Museum.* Another has been more recently acquired by the Abegg- 
Stiftung Bern. Finally, there is a series of bronze maces of which the 
pommels of several are in the form of female heads which follow closely 
the iconography of the “ Anähitä” figures on the silver vessels.® 

Aside from the great rupestral reliefs and the fragmentary bas reliefs 
from the second palace at Bishäpür which have been mentioned above, 
there is only one important bas relief in stone and some small fragments 
of others and a broken astödan from Bishäpür to illustrate what must 
have been another important and otherwise lost form of Sasanian art. 
Apparently several fragments, carved in alabaster, were found together 
at Ctesiphon with the animal-combat group which is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum. These relatively simple sculptures were 
believed by Schmidt to have been used as inlays in the stucco wall 
decoration. If this is true, it would seem, to this writer, that they may 
well have been re-used from a damaged alabaster revetment from an 
earlier phase of the building. The only bas relief which represents the 
highest level of Sasanian relief sculpture, as it is known on the rock 
reliefs and the silver vessels, is the round alabaster plaque with a 
hunting scene in Cleveland (pl. rorz). It is said to have been found near 

1 For example, the famous “Investiture” plate in the British Museum and the plate from 
Strelka in the Hermitage (SPA, pls. 239A-B). 

2 L’Orange, Studies, discusses this iconography, pp. 72ff. 

3 Dalton, Treasure of the Oxus, no. 194, pl. XXV. 

4 Sarre, Kunst des Alten Persien, fig. 15. 

5 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 268; two others, both with female heads of much finer sculptural 
quality than the published example, were until recently at least, on the market; there are two 
other related maces with different pommels in the Metropolitan Muscum of Art (MMAB 


xxvi (Oct. 1967), pp. 51-2). 
® SPA, pl. 170B; see Schmidt, “L’Expedition”, p. 17. 
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Sàri in 1954, together with a silver plate, now in the Tehran Museum 
(pl. 1012), with which it is very closely related in style.! The royal 
* portraits" on these two objects are so close to that of Ardashir II in 
the relief at Taq-i Bustan (pl. 1017) - even to the unique little curl at the 
temple - that it would seem they can safely be assigned to the period of 
his rule. By comparison, the sculpture of the Bishapür astödän? is an 
extremely crude and “provincial” work. 

Stucco was another important medium of relief sculpture in the 
Sasanian period. Although purely decorative motifs - floral and 
geometric forms? — predominated, there was also an extensive use of 
figural forms — both animal and human - often in very high relief and 
sometimes, as in the case of the busts at Kish (pl. 87), almost in the full 
round.* Although this technique of architectural decoration had been 
in use in Mesopotamia, at least, from early Parthian times,? it seems to 
have been used with considerable restraint in the early Sasanian period 
as is evidenced by the decoration at Firüzäbäd (pl. 822) and Bishäpür 
(pl. 827). It was not until relatively late, judging by the surviving 
evidence, that the extensive use of elaborate stucco decoration came 
into general use. The close similarity of all the stucco, across the whole 
northern part of the empire from Kish and Ctesiphon in the west to 
Dämaghän in the east, and the relationship of many of the motifs to 
those at Täq-i Bustän confirm the late date and the probability that a 
single school of craftsmen was responsible for this apparently sudden 
outburst of stucco decoration. By the very nature of the material and 
the “mass production” methods of casting in moulds by which most of 
them were made, these stucco reliefs rarely qualify for comparison with 
works of art in other media. There are among them, however, occasional 
pieces which rise above the normal level and can truly be considered as 
wotks of art. One such example is the superb little dancer from 
Ctesiphon (pl. 102), now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Large- 
scale equestrian figures, of which fragments are preserved in Berlin 
(pl. 1034) and New York, give an impression of the monumentality 
that could be achieved in this medium. The panel from Chal Tarkhàn 


1 Shepherd, “Sasanian Art in Cleveland”, pp. 66-73. On the silver plate, see Ghirshman, 
Tran, figs. 248-51, and ‘Notes iraniennes VI: Une coupe sassanide a scéne de chasse”, 
Artibus Asiae xvi (1955), pp. 4-19. 

2 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 210, and idem, “Etudes iraniennes II: Un ossuaire en pierre 
sculptee”, Artibus Asiae xt (1948), pp. 292-310. 

3 J. Baltrusaitis in SPA, pp. 6o1ff. 4 A. U. Pope in SPA, pp. 631ff. 

5 Debevoise, “ The Origin of Decorative Stucco”, American Journal of Archaeology (Supple- 
ment) xLv. 1 (1941), pp. 45-61. 
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(pl. 1034), near Varamin, repeats a motif from the hunting scenes at 
Tàq-i Bustàn. Although losing the vitality of the latter through the 
formalized repetition imposed by the technique and its virtual sub- 
ordination to the elaborate frame, the total effect is nevertheless 
remarkably rich and decorative. 


There are a few small sculptures in semi-precious stone which, 
because of their size and the precious material, form a bridge between 
the fields of sculpture and that of glyptic art. The principal monuments 
in this field are two small “royal portrait busts” in lapis lazuli, one of 
which is illustrated on pl. ro4.! The only other known Sasanian 
sculpture in this semi-precious stone is the charming little elephant 
recalling those in the hunting scenes at Taq-i Bustan, from the Herzfeld 
collection, now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art.” These miniature 
"royal portraits" and the little elephant represent the survival — or 
revival— of a traditional taste for such miniature sculpture in semi- 
precious stone, particularly lapis lazuli which is well documented for 
the Achaemenian period.? Finally, we must note a tiny rock-crystal 
head, evidently broken from a more complete object, which was excava- 
ted at Qasr-i Abü Nasr* and, of the same material, a small female 
figurine holding a bird which was recovered from the excavations at 
Ctesiphon.$ 

Until recently the only significant Sasanian object in rock crystal was 
the medallion with an enthroned king which forms the centre of the 
famous * Cup of Khusrau" (pl. 1074) from the treasure of the abbey of 
St Denis, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The crown in this 
instance could be that of several kings from the time of Peroz I to 
Khusrau II; it has generally been thought to represent Khusrau I. 
Many of the elements of style, particularly the patterning of the 
costume and the form of the jewelry recall the art of Taq-i Bustan and 
suggest rather an association with Khusrau II or at least an inspiration 


1 The second is in the Abegg-Stiftung, Bern. See Michael Stettler and Karel Otavsky, 
Abegg-Stiftung Bern in Riggisberg, I: Kunsthandwerk-Plastik-Malerei (Bern, 1971), pl. 7 (colour). 

2 Herzfeld, “‘Ein sasanidischer Elefant”, and SPA, pl. 169b. 

š E. F. Schmidt, Persepolis 1 (Chicago, 1957), pp. 66-9 and pl. 35. Vanden Berghe, Arche- 
ologie, pl. 43a and c; D. Shepherd, “An Achaemenid Sculpture in Lapis Lazuli”, Bulletin 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art xvii (February, 1961), pp. 18-25; and Ghirshman, Persia, 
Frontispiece and figs. 294-5. 

4 Hauser and Upton, “The Persian Expedition, 1933-34”, fig. 37, and Frye, Sasanian 
Remains, fig. 14. 5 Frye, Sasanian Remains, p. 17. 

6€ E. Babelon, Catalogue des Camées antiques de la Bibliothèque Nationale (Paris, 1897), 
No. 379, pl. XLV; SPA, pl. 203; Ghirshman, Iran, pl. 244 (colour). 
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from the art of that period. The recent finds attributed to the Dailaman 
region have included several oval bowls in rock crystal, the subjects of 
which, as here, are those already familiar on Sasanian silver to which 
they are closely related in style and offer the same problems with respect 
to precise dating.! The design of each is carved in intaglio on the 
under side of the vessel. To this group and in the same technique can be 
added the two cupels of rock crystal and jadeite found at Susa and nowin 
the Louvre.? 

Finally, forming a link between these carved stone vessels and the 
art of the seal cutter, there is a large rock-crystal seal-stone with a 
superbly carved miniature hunting scene (pl. 106g). It is of particular 
interest because in style it corresponds closely to the Cleveland alabaster 
plaque (pl. 1012) and the Tehran plate (pl. 101).8 Like the latter, the 
horseman is shown turning backwards in the saddle and shooting at the 
pursuing lion; his sword is in the same position under his leg, as dis- 
cussed and explained by Ghirshman,‘ in connection with the royal 
hunter on the silver plate. 


4. MINOR ARTS 
(a) Ghptic 


Sasanian glyptic art is known via two principal sources: the seals 
themselves which have been preserved in great numbers - literally 
thousands — and the impressions of seals on clay bu/lae.5 The latter 
were lumps of soft clay, pressed over cords, sealing documents or mer- 
chandise in transit, into which the seals of officials or other concerned 
patties were pressed. Several hoards of such bullae have been found, of 
which the largest and most important are those from Qasr-i Abü Nasr$ 
and Takht-i Sulaimän.? Because of the nature of the material and the 
resulting impressions it is generally difficult to judge the aesthetic 
qualities of the seals from which they were made. Fortunately this aspect 
is well documented by the many surviving seals.® 

1 The subjects on the others, none of which appear to have been published, include a 
mounted and a standing royal figure pursuing, ot in combat with lions and there is one with 
a great senmurv like those at Tàq-i Bustàn. 

2 Amiet, Revue du Louvre xvi (1967), figs. 10-11, and Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 264. 

3 See n. 1, p. 1096. 4 Iran, p. 209. 

5 See also Ch. 32 (a) on the subject. 9 Frye, Sasanian Remains. 

? Naumann, AA ıxxx (1965), cols. 643-5, figs. 10-21, and Illustrated London News 
(January 16, 1963), p. 7, figs. 3-5. 

$ See under “Glyptic Art” in the Bibliography to this chapter for the most recent im- 
portant works on this subject; a more comprehensive bibliography, including the older 
works, will be found in Bivar, Catalogue of . . . Britisb Museum. 
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The Sasanian seal was a stamp seal, the most usual forms being a 
small hemisphere or a three quarter sphere, giving a round impression, 
or these forms were slightly flattened on the sides to give an oval 
impression. They were normally unmounted and were pierced, like a 
bead, so that they could be threaded onto a string, a wire or metal ring. 
More rare are flattened forms which were set in finger rings. The 
material was almost universally semi-precious stone of which a great 
variety was used;! carnelian, sard, chalcedony and agate were 
apparently the most favoured. As evidence that precious stones were 
also used for this purpose, we have, for example, the description by 
the Muslim historian, Mas'üdi,? of a seal with a portrait of Khusrau II 
carved in ruby and set in diamonds. One of the most beautiful of those 
which have come down to us is the amethyst seal of Queen Denak in the 
Hermitage.? Although more difficult to date and arrange chrono- 
logically than the coins, there are nevertheless a sufficient number with 
inscriptions which can be dated paleographically or, more rarely, by 
the incised name of an identifiable personage, to make it possible to 
establish a reasonably reliable chronological sequence, by means of 
which the stylistic and technical development of this art can be followed 
throughout the Sasanian period.4 

'The subjects represented on the seals run the full gamut of Sasanian 
iconography as known in other media and include many which are 
exclusive to this medium. They show a wide variety in style and techni- 
cal competence which corresponds not only to chronological considera- 
tions but undoubtedly also reflects the status and means of the individual 
for whom they were made. By all counts, from the standpoint of 
aesthetics and art history, the most important and almost universally 
the finest are those with royal or official portraits (pl. 1054). These are 
normally in the form of busts such as we have seen in bronze, silver and 
lapis lazuli and, like them, are often represented rising from a leafy 
calyx. This symbolism, which goes back to Roman and Hellenistic art, 
has there been interpreted as having an eschatological significance,’ a 
meaning which, judging from the iconography of the Sasanian seals as a 
whole, may very well have been understood and perpetuated by the 


1 See Lukonin, Persia II, figs. 55-6 and 102-3 for excellent colour reproductions illus- 
trating the mounting and giving an impression of the quality and colour of some of these 
gemstones. 

2 C. A. C. Barbier de Meynard, Maçoudi, les Prairies d’or (Paris, 1861-77) 11, p. 228; cited 
in P. Ackerman, “Sasanian Seals”, SPA, p. 785. 3 Lukonin, op. cit., fig. 59. 

4 The best recent résumés are Lukonin, 0. cit., pp. 92-107, and see Frye and Bivar under 
“Glyptic” in the Bibliography. 

5 H. Juker, Das Bildnis im Blatterkelch (Lausanne, 1961). 
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Sasanian artists. Although it has only rarely been possible to identify 
royal portraits,! there are many with the names and titles of important 
officials and particularly numerous are those of the Zoroastrian priest- 
hood.? Full figures, groups of figures or “scenes” are relatively rare. 
With few exceptions, such as the standing figure of Bahram IV in the 
British Museum (pl. 1064), most of the full figures can be interpreted as 
deities or symbolic or allegorical figures. The most usual are figures of 
the goddess Anahita, shown *' vestida" (pl. 1065) or “desnuda” (pl. 
106c), as on the silver vessels, and a variety of versions of Eros with a 
diadem? obviously related to the one on the relief of Shäpür at 
Bishapür. In one instance, Anähitä reclines on a typically Sasanian 
&line throne and holds the child Eros in her lap; he stretches forth his 
hand holding a beribboned diadem studded with three large flowers.* 
Anähitä occurs on a few rare seals with scenes related to the icono- 
graphy of investiture or royal apotheosis (pl. 1064)5; in some cases it 
would seem they are more logically to be interpreted as representing 
scenes of heroization.6 The sun god, Mithra, is represented by a bust 
in flaming aureole carried aloft in his chariot drawn by pegasi (pl. 106e). 
In addition to the unique mounted horseman in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale (pl. 106f), there are a few male figures; in rare examples they 
ate shown in combat with a lion but most are represented as wor- 
shippers before a fire altar." By far the greatest number of subjects on 
the seals are animals, particularly mythological “species” which in 
virtually every case can be interpreted as having some religious, 
astrological or apotropaic significance. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
even to begin to discuss these many fascinating motifs and their possible 
meanings within the limitations of space permitted here.8 

Another type of miniature stone sculpture is represented by the 
famous sardonyx cameo in the Bibliothéque Nationale depicting 


1 SPA, pl. 255c, inscribed, according to Herzfeld (Paikuli, p. 78) with the name of 
Bahram IV. This inscription is quoted by Ackerman, /or. cit. 

2 Bivar, Catalogue, p. 24, and Frye, Sasanian Remains, pp. 47 and 50. 

3 For the ubiquity of the Anahita types, see especially Bivar, Catalogue, nos. CA-1 to 
CE-2, pls. 7-8. For the Eros type, see Bivar, nos. BK-1 to 5, pl. 6. 

4 Bivar, Catalogue, pl. 8 (CD-1); Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 296. 

5$ Bivar, Catalogue, BL-1, CF-1. 

è Ibid., CF-1, 2. For this interpretation of the iconography, see Shepherd, “Iconography 
of Anahita”, pp. 3636-45, esp. p. 3642. 

? See e.g., Bivar, op. cit., nos. BD-1 to 5, pl. s, and CG-1, 2, pl. 8. 

8 See the illustrations in Bivar, op. c//., pls. 9-24, and particularly the descriptions by 
Harper in Frye, Sasanian Remains, pp. 72ff. Ackerman (“ Sasanian Seals") is the only one who 
has attempted to interpret their iconography, audaciously at times, but with some validity. 
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Shapiir’s capture of Valerian. Although the identification of the subjects 
has been questioned because of the discrepancy of the crown with that 
of Shapür on the reliefs and coins,! the consistency of the iconography 
with that on the rock reliefs leaves no reasonable doubt that the 
protagonists in this case are meant to be Shapir and Valerian. It is 
extremely doubtful, however, that this object was executed by an 
Iranian artist. The unusual figure style, particularly in the bold treat- 
ment of the Sasanian King’s apparently bare muscular figure, is 
entirely out of keeping with what we know of Sasanian art and has no 
counterpart in any example of glyptic art. It is most probable that this 
cameo was the work of a western artist who did not fully understand 
his Sasanian model. The same is probably true of the second, but 
fragmentary, sardonyx cameo in the Bibliothéque Nationale with a 
“Sasanian” king killing (?) a bull.2 Three more small cameos, in the 
same collection,® representing animal combat scenes rather ineptly 
executed and summary in treatment, recall somewhat the alabaster 
plaque from Ctesiphon mentioned above. They are, perhaps, to be 
regarded as an attempt by Sasanian artists to carve cameos after the 
Western fashion; this otherwise seems not to have been a Sasanian 
technique. The only other Sasanian gem carved in relief seems to be the 
carnelian with a bust, generally accepted as representing Kavad I, 
which is also in the Bibliothéque Nationale.* 

That ivory had always been one of the precious materials favoured by 
the craftsmen of Iran is attested by numerous objects dating back to at 
least the beginning of the second millennium. We know from 
Tha‘alibi’s description of the /«&b/-i tägdis® that this must have 
continued to be true in the Sasanian period; surviving documents, 


1 Herzfeld, “Khusrau Parvéz und der Taq-i Vastan”, pp. 137-8; see Babelon, op. cit., 
no. 360, pl. XLII; Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 195. 

2 Babelon, op. cit., no. 359, pl. XLII. 

3 Ibid., nos. 364, 365 and 365bis, pl. XLII. 

4 Ibid., no. 361, pl. XLII; Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 293; SPA, pl. 255b. 

5 For the Elamite examples, see P. Amiet, E/am (Paris, 1966), pls. 217, 271, 325, 327. In 
N.W. Iran, ivory is documented at the end of 1st millennium s.c. at Hasanlu (cf. R. Dyson, 
“Ninth Century Man in Western Iran”, Archaeology xvii, 1 (Spring 1964), figs. 1-2) and 
from the Median period in the treasury of Ziwiye (Ghirshman, Persia, fig. 135). For the 
Achaemenian period, we have Darius’ foundation inscriptions from Susa which record the 
use of ivory (A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire, 2nd ed. (Chicago, 1959), p. 168) 
and Achaemenian ivories have been found at Susa; cf. P. Amiet, * Les ivoires Achéménides 
de Suse", Syria L (1973), pp. 167-91, 319-37. For the Parthian period, there is the hoard of 
ivories recovered at Nisa (M. E. Masson and G. A. Pugachenkova, Parfianskiye Ritoni Nisy 
(Moscow, 1956), and G. Frumkin, Archaeology in Soviet Central Asia (Leiden/Köln, 1970), 
pls. LXI-LXVM). 6 Christensen, L’Iran, p. 466. 
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however, are among the most rare. The only documented example is the 
tiny figurine of a warrior that was found in the ruins of Ctesiphon.! 
Aside from this figurine, the only ivories which can be brought to bear 
in this context are two small caskets which have appeared on the 
market, one before 1930, now in the Stoclet collection,? and the 
other only recently, without the benefit of any clues as to their pro- 
venance. The first, though clearly of Sasanian inspiration and icono- 
graphy, must, however, on stylistic grounds be assigned to the early 
Islamic period. The amusing rabbit with its inordinately large ears, the 
camel, and even Bahram Gir would seem to be more at home in 
Fatimid Egypt than in Sasanian Iran. In style, the decoration of the 
second casket which consists of a king hunting boars on one long side 
and senmurvs on the two short ends, is closely related to that of the late 
Sasanian or early post-Sasanian silver plates. Together these two objects 
offer evidence of the unbroken continuation of this ancient Iranian art 
through the Sasanian period and into early Islamic times. 


(Pb) Jewelry 


Our knowledge of Sasanian jewelry is largely confined to historical 
sources? and to its representation in other media, particularly the 
reliefs at Tāq-i Bustan (pl. 95). Unfortunately, for the most part, these 
representations follow rather stereotyped formulae which surely do not 
reflect the actual opulence and variety which must have existed. Only 
extremely rare examples have come down to us and of these only very 
few are documented. The most famous and oft reproduced is the 
hyacinth-encrusted gold buckle (pl. 1074) inscribed in Pahlavi with the 
name " Ardashir", which was found in Germany together with a 
Roman coin of the 4th century.* The two cupels from Susa, mentioned 
above, may well have served as jewelry; at any rate they give us one 
more precious clue to the Sasanian goldsmith's art. This is equally true 
of the celebrated “Cup of Khusrau”; here the body of the vessel is 
formed by an elaborate reticulated gold framework filled with inlays of 
coloured glass and bordered with narrow bands set with coloured 
1 Upton, “‘The Expedition to Ctesiphon”’, p. 196. 

* 2 Otto von Falke, “Ein Sassanidischer Elfenbeinkasten”, Pantheon 1 (March, 1928), 
Pp. 144-6; Brussels - Adolphe Stoclet Collection, Adolphe Stoclet Collection, Part I: Selection 
of the Works belonging to Madame Feron-Stoclet (Brussels, 1956), pl. 281. It was shown in the 
London Exhibition of 1931 as no. 91B and in Paris, Sept mille ans, etc., as no. 778. 


8 Summarized by Ackerman, “‘Sdsanian Jewelry”, SPA, pp. 774-6; and see Christen- 
sen, op. cit., pp. 397-8 and 466-7. 4 Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 265; SPA, pl. 249. 
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cloisons (pl. 1072). Several objects from the Petrossa treasure, though 
obviously related in technique to the “Cup of Khusrau”, have also 
been claimed for Iran;! however, this attribution cannot be accepted 
with full confidence. The only other documented Sasanian jewelry 
consists of a small number of inconsequential items recovered from 
various excavations.? 

Out principal source regarding Sasanian jewelry is provided by the 
objects (unfortunately undocumented) which have appeared on the 
market in recent years, along with many other classes of objects, 
reportedly from commercial excavations of graves in the Dailaman 
region. For the most part the jewelry from these finds is only repre- 
sented by now dissociated beads of gold, semi-precious stone, glass 
and glass paste. However, there have also appeared a number of intact 
gold necklaces, often of surprisingly imaginative design and extremely 
intricate workmanship. The gold work which may be cast or repoussé 
is often further embellished with filigree and granulation; there are 
even examples of tiny sculpture in the round such as we know in early 
Greek and Hellenistic jewelry. Semi-precious stones, of which lapis 
lazuli and garnet seem to have been most favoured, are often in- 
corporated in the designs. Unfortunately, the majority have remained 
unrecorded and have passed into private hands or have disappeared into 
the limbo of the art market. Only a few have been published? or have 
found sanctuary in important museum collections and are destined to 
find their place in the slowly expanding corpus of Sasanian jewelry and 
goldsmiths’ work. One of the most important to have entered a 
museum collection is a superb collier acquired by the Louvre (pl. 107c).? 
It consists of a series of gold plaques inlaid with garnets and, in the 
centre, a gold medallion with a “royal” bust in repousse. 

Technically related to the latter is the decoration on a number of 
swords said to be from the same grave-finds. The hilts and scabbards 
of the swords are covered with thin sheets of gold, or more rarely 

1 Ackerman, op. cit., pp. 771-3, pls. 249, B-D and 250, A-B. 


? For example, Qasr-i Abii Nasr (Hauser and Upton, “The Persian Expedition, 1933-34”, 
fig. 28) and M. Negro Ponzi, ** Jewelry and Small Objects from Tell Mahuz”, Mesopotamia 
V-VI (1970-1), pp. 391-425, figs. 85-6. 

3 See e.g., the many examples illustrated in H. Hoffmann and P. F. Davidson, Greek Gold: 
Jewelry from the Age of Alexander: Exhibition, Boston, Brooklyn and Richmond, November 
22 1965—May 1 1966 (Boston, 1965). * Ann Arbor, Sasanian Silver, nos. 59-62. 

5 Revue du Louvre xvii (1967), p. 278, fig. 12. 

® One is in the Louvre (sbid., fig. 15); another is in the Metropolitan Muscum of Art 
(Guide to the Collections, Ancient Near Eastern Art (New York, 1966), no. 60); a third is in 
the Tenri Sankökan Museum, Tokyo (Handbook, no. 1). 
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silver, fashioned in repoussé and often further embellished with 
filigree and granulation and, in some cases, inset with semi-precious 
stones (pl. 1077). The Louvre has also acquired the elements of a gold 
belt, evidently a sword-belt, which is decorated in the same fashion.! 
In this connection it is interesting to compare an Albanian account 
regarding a local prince, juaniér, who fought with the Persians against 
the Arabs under Yazdgard III. Yazdgard rewarded him for his valorous 
exploits with many rich gifts and he “invested” him with a gold belt 
studded with pearls and a gold sword.? The swords and the belt 
which have come down to us are of a particular type, seemingly the 
invention of the Avars, which is first documented as having been 
adopted by the Sasanians in the reliefs of Taq-i Bustan.? This fact 
establishes a date at the very end of the period for the sword and seems 
to confirm a similar date for many of the other objects for which this 
provenance is claimed. 


(c) Glassware 


Glassware perhaps constitutes the most numerous class of objects 
from these commercial finds. Fortunately, in this case the provenance 
is corroborated, in part at least, by excavations by Tokyo University.* 
Previously this Sasanian craft had only been imperfectly documented 
by a few excavated examples from Kish,5 Ctesiphon,® and Susa,? and 
through a number of widely dispersed examples which had found their 
way to Scandinavia and other European sites and finally through 
the few pieces in the ancient Japanese imperial treasure in the Shds6- 
in,® as well as a small number of other pieces of Far-Eastern pro- 


1 Revue du Louvre, op. cit., pp. 275-6, fig. 5. 

2 Mousés Dasxuranci, The History of the Caucasian Albanians, tr.C. J.F. Dowsett (London, 
1961), pp. 109-13. 3 Ghirshman, “Notes iraniennes XIII". 

* The first published examples from the commercial finds seem to have been those in the 
Foroughi collection which were shown in the Paris exhibition, Sept mille ans, etc., nos. 837- 
so. See von Saldern, ‘‘ Achaemenid and Sasanian Cut Glass”, for discussion of several 
vessels of this provenance now in the Corning Museum of Glass, Corning Glass Center, 
N.Y. The majority seem to have gone into Japanese collections; see under Fukai, Masuda 
and the Handbook of the Tenri Sankokan Museum in the Bibliography. Fukai, Study, 
discusses (pp. 14-18, pls. 29-31) the glass from Tomb 7 excavated by Tokyo University at 
Hassani Mahale; on this see also Tokyo University, Datlaman 111, pp. 32-3, 61-4, and pls. I, 
XVII, XLI, 1a and b. 5 Harden, “ Glass from Kish”. 

8 Puttrich-Reignard, Die Glasfund von Ktesiphon. 

? Ghirshman, Iran, p. 238, fig. 291; idem, Memoires de la Mission, p. 9. 

8 See the principal bibliography in von Saldern, op. cit., notes 14-18. 

? [Oshima, Y.] Shosoin gomotsu zuroku: Catalogue of the Imperial Treasures in the Shosoin 
(Tokyo, 1934), pls. I-III, V: Shinji Fukai, “ A Persian Treasure”; Ghirshman, Iran, pl. 443, 
C-D. 
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venance which for the most part have only recently become known. 
The belated publication of the glasses from the 1936—7 excavations of 
early Sasanian graves at Tell Mahuz in northern Mesopotamia has shed 
further important light on the history of this craft.? 

From the evidence now at hand, it appears that the principal Sasanian 
centres of glass production were in northern Mesopotamia and north- 
west Iran.? It is possible that this industry may have descended from 
that which evidently existed in this region from at least the end of the 
second millennium s.c.4 Archaeological evidence indicates that 
Susa, too, may have had an important glass industry,? perhaps the 
successor of that which is attested to there in the Middle Elamite 
period. While the prevailing technique, glassblowing, is un- 
doubtedly to be traced to East Roman influence, the Sasanian produc- 
tion seems to have developed independently while paralleling that of 
the rest of the contemporary ancient world. 

Among the early wares from Tell Mahuz, the principal types are a 
comparatively thin, free-blown fabric with tooled and, more rarely, 
trailed thread decoration (pl. 1087); the basic form was often modified 
by twisting the whole fabric." This technique is represented in its 
simplest and most beautiful form in the well known ewer in the 
Shösö-in and, again, by an almost identical one from Susa;* many 
more elaborate versions are among those from the recent Dailamän 
finds (pl. 1082, 7). Mould-blown wares are represented by a bowl in 
Berlin (pl. 108¢) ornamented with winged horses in medallions which 
stand out in high relief. There are several examples of gilding in which 
the designs, cut out in gold leaf, are sealed between two layers of glass 
(pl. 1084).10 

The most numerous and seemingly most typical Sasanian glass type 
is that of a very thick blown fabric with cut decoration (pl. 108e, f). 
The cutting may be in a variety of simple geometric forms or, more 


1 On the other Sasanian glasses found in Japan, see Fukai, Study, pp. 6-7; idem, “ A Frag- 
ment of Sasanian cut glass”; Söma-Takashi, “ Yakö-hai”. 

2 See two articles by Negro Ponzi in the Bibliography. 

3 See Negro Ponzi and von Saldern in the Bibliography. 

* Axel von Saldern, ** Mosaic Glass from Hasanlu, Marlik and Tell al-Rimah”, Journal 
of Glass Studies v111 (1966), pp. 9-25. 5 See p. 1104, n. 7 above. 

€ Amiet, op. cit., fig. 262. ? See Negro Ponzi in the Bibliography. 

® Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 291 ; the Shösö-in ewer is illustrated in fig. 443D and [Oshima, Y.], 
op. cit., pl. II. 

9 See Fukai, Study, figs. 30-40; Ghirshman, Iran, figs. 292A, C. 

10 Another fragment, also in the Corning Museum, is illustrated in The Corning Museum 
of Glass, A Tribute to Persia (Exhibition catalogue), no. 7; both objects are illustrated in 
Ann Arbor, op. cit., nos. 75-6. 
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commonly, various forms of faceting.! By far the most common type of 
faceted decoration consists of an all over pattern of small contiguous or 
sometimes overlapping, slightly concave discs. This type is ubiquitous 
among the excavated material but the most famous example is the bowl 
in the Shösö-in (pl. 108e). The hemispherical form of this bowl is 
characteristic of the majority of the glasses in this technique.? Among 
the more recent finds, however, a number of other shapes have 
appeared; they include several rhyta in the shape of vases? and at 
least one pair of amphora-rhyta (pl. 108f).4 The vases exactly parallel 
known shapes in Sasanian silver and gold vessels and it is significant 
that many silver vessels in these shapes are also attributed to the same 
finds.5 The actual finding of Sasanian glass in Dailaman tombs by the 
Tokyo University expedition (pl. 1082) provides strong evidence that 
all of these glass vessels, like those from Tell Mahuz, have come from 
Sasanian graves. The identity of shapes suggests that these vessels, 
whether glass or silver, served the same mortuary and perhaps ritual 
urposes.® It would seem, therefore, that the art of the Sasanian 
rp 
glassmaker must have held a position of pre-eminence perhaps not 
inferior to that of the silver- or goldsmith. Although this cut and 
faceted type of glass seems to be attested for the whole Sasanian 
period, only one such example was found among the early glasses at 
Tell Mahuz as against its relative frequency among the later finds at 
Kish and Ctesiphon and its great predominance among the glasses 
from the finds in north-western Iran. The fact suggests an increased 
popularity of this technique in the later Sasanian period and it was 
undoubtedly these wares which, as Axel von Saldern has suggested,’ 
“sparked off” the further development of the cut glasses of the Islamic 
period. 

1 For a résumé and illustrations of these techniques, see von Saldern, “ Achaemenid and 
Sasanian Cut Glass". 

2 Of Sasanian inspiration, if not origin, is a carved eight-lobed glass bowl also in the 
Shösö-in ([Oshima. Y.], op. ci7., Plate 5). 

3 See Corning Museum, op. cit., no. 11; Fukai, Study, pls. 25, 27. 

4 The second one is in the Norbert Schimmel collection (The Fogg Museum of Harvard 
University, The Beauty of Ancient Art [Exhibition of the Norbert Schimmel Collection, 
November 15 1964-February 14 1965], Mainz [1964], no. 82). 

5 For these shapes in silver from the recent Dailaman finds, see e.g., Shepherd, ‘‘ Sasanian 
Art in Cleveland”, figs. 20-1, 25, and Fukai, Study, pls. 43-56. A similar vase-rhyton in 
silver is in the Iran-i Bastan Museum, Tehran (cf. Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 256). Fluted silver 
bowls have long been known from Russian and Polish finds (see I. I. Smirnov, Vostochnoe 
Serebro [Argenterie Orientale] (St. Petersburg, 1909), nos. 75-78). 

© On the probable ritual purpose of these vessels, see Shepherd, op. cit., pp. 82-8; idem, 
“Two silver rhyta”, pp. 301-4; idem, “Iconography of Anahita”, esp. p. 3650. 

? “Achaemenid and Sasanian Cut Glass”, p. 16. 
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(d) Ceramics 


The field of ceramics is the only one of the decorative arts in which 
the Sasanian craftsmen produced nothing of distinction. By contrast 
with the surviving quantities of luxury vessels in silver and glass, one 
gains the impression of a society so opulent that clay vessels were 
relegated to the most humble purposes of cooking and storage. The 
great majority of vessels are extremely simple, undecorated wares of 
traditional utilitarian forms.1 Such decoration as exists is largely 
limited to the most rudimentary of the craftsman’s techniques: incising, 
chipping, stamping and moulding, and sometimes the application of 
barbotine ornament.? Glazed wares are rare and seem to be limited to 
those from Mesopotamian sites and from Susa (pl. 1092). They still 
employ the uninspiring gamut of greenish lead glazes that already 
characterized the Mesopotamian ceramics in the Parthian period.’ 
The highest development of the craft seems to be represented by a few 
more elaborate vessels obviously imitating others in metal, very 
probably silver, as can now be demonstrated in the case of the famous 
rhyton in the British Museum (pl. 1097).* The bottle in the Foroughi 
collection (pl. 1097) is an obvious imitation of another well-known 
silver shape. A number of more elaborately decorated vessels? which 
appear to be Sasanian have come fróm commercial excavations, a fact 
which complicates the task of establishing their place in the chrono- 
logical sequence. 


(e) Textiles 


The study of Sasanian textiles, which is the last of the decorative arts 
to be discussed here, is hampered by an almost total lack of factual 
information. The meagreness of the historical sources is matched by the 
paucity of textile documents. For the most part, moreover, such 
evidence as we do have, pertains to the very end of the period. We are 
left with only one clue to the earlier history of this industry in Sasanian 
Iran. Mas‘üdi® records that Shäpür II settled weavers from the north 
Mesopotamian city of Amida, in Susa and other cities in Khüzistän and 

New discoveries have not added appreciably to our knowledge in this field; still the 
best and virtually the only general treatment of this subject is that of R. Ettinghausen, in 
SPA, pp. 646-80. 

* For illustrations of the types discussed here, see SPA, pls. 185-90. 

® SPA, pls. 187-92. 

* Shepherd, “Two Silver Rhyta”, pp. 294-5; the B. M. rhyton is illustrated in SPA, 


pl. 185 A; there are two related types, pls. 185B, C. 5 SPA, pls. 192, 195. 
* Les Prairies d'or 11, p. 186, quoted by Christensen, op. ci/., p. 127. 
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that they introduced new types of silks and brocades. This story is 
seemingly corroborated by an account in the “ Acts of the Martyrs" 
regarding a certain Possy, who is said to have been the head of a work- 
shop attached to Shàpür's palace in Susa and later at Karkha do Ledan.! 
Possy's specialty was weaving brocades of silk and gold. The impor- 
tance of the story of the Amida weavers and the account of Possy lies in 
the fact that they tend to prove that silk-weaving, including brocading 
in gold, was already being practised in Iran in the 4th century.? 
Unfortunately, textile patterns are not represented in any of the early 
reliefs and we have no other sources which provide clues to the nature 
of the designs that may then have been in use during the early Sasanian 
period. 

The historical sources leave no doubt about the great quantities of 
rich textiles which were in use at the Sasanian court under the later 
kings, especially Khusrau I and II. We have, for example, the descrip- 
tion of the great carpet, called the “Springtime of Khusrau”’, which 
hung in the reception hall at Ctesiphon. It represented a garden with 
watercourses bordered by fields of grain and orchards. The branches 
and flowers of the plants and trees were made of gold and silver and 
precious stones of many colours. Other sources describe the great 
“four seasons” carpets, brocaded in gold and ornamented with pearls 
and rubies, which covered the sakht-i taqdis, the famous throne of 
Khusrau IL* When Khusrau's army was defeated by Heraclius in 
628, the booty taken from his palace in the sack of Dastgard is recorded 
as having included “embroidered carpets, silk stuff and silken garments 
without number".5 That this did not deplete the royal stores is 
indicated by the story of Juanšēr, mentioned above; among the royal 
gifts which he received were included “leggings sewn with pearls and 
Persian coats of taffeta and silk with fringes of spun gold"'.6 

For obvious reasons, rich textiles of the sort described by the 
historians have not survived. Indeed, not one textile that can be 
attributed to the Sasanian period has yet been found in Persia. Our 
knowledge of Sasanian textiles is limited to the representations in the 
reliefs at Tàq-i Bustàn (pl. 111) and in frescoes at many sites in Central 


! Ghirshman, Bisbapour 1, p. 15, after Pigulevskaya. 

? Herzfeld, Die Malereien, p. 69, suggests that this reference may be to weavers from 
Antioch taken by Shäpür I; Possy’s story seems to confirm Mas'üdi's account. 

3 Tabari, Annales 1, p. 2452. 

4 Thälibi, Histoire des rois des Perses, ed. and trans. H. Zotenberg (Paris, 1900), pp. 698-9. 

5 Sarre-Herzfeld, Archäologische Reise ı1, p. 89, after Theophanes. 

$ See p. 1104, n. 2. 
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Asia (pl. 1102). and, from among the many textiles which have at one 
time or another been claimed as Sasanian, to a small, hard core, with 
truly Sasanian motifs in pure Sasanian style that can reasonably be 
accepted as authentic; they are represented here in plates 110-11. The 
identification of Sasanian textiles has been complicated by their obvious 
popularity and the profusion with which they were copied, not only by 
contemporary weavers- both East and West- but also for many 
centuries to follow. The problem has been that of distinguishing 
between textiles with Sasanian motifs — and often presumed Sasanian 
motifs — and actual Sasanian textiles. It is on this point that much of the 
textile literature of the past has foundered. f 

The small corpus of textiles which it has been possible to identify as 
Sasanian has been preserved in graves in Central Asia and Egypt and in 
church treasuries in Europe. The majority are silk and are woven in the 
compound-twill technique;? there are also a few fragments of woollen 
tapestry which perhaps can also be attributed to Sasanian Iran because 
of the purity of their style. f 

The silks can be subdivided on technical grounds into two principal 
groups. The first forms a very closely-knit stylistic group which is 
further defined by two very precise technical features: the exclusive use 
of triple bright-red main warps and the technique of shading small areas 
by alternate passages of a dark and a light weft. The most famous 
textiles of this group are the ram and Pegasus silks from Antinoé (pl. 
1107),? the boar's-head silk from Astäna (pl. 1107),* another Pegasus 
silk from Turfän® and the Vatican “goose”. The unity of style and 
technique suggests that all are products of a single weaving centre and 
were woven within a relatively limited period. It is impossible even to 
hypothesize the precise locale of the school but there is much stylistic 
and archaeological evidence pointing to a late Sasanian date for the 
period of its activity. Iconographically the patterns in this group com- 
prise a very limited repertory of “classic” Sasanian motifs which 
seem to have been chosen for their special significance.” Stylistically 

1 Bamiyan, Afrasiyab, Varaksha, Balalyk Tepe and Panjikent (see p. 1089, n. 2). 

2 For definitions of the technical terms see C.I.E.T.A. (Centre International d’Etude des 
Textiles Anciens), Vocabulary of Technical Terms (English edition), Lyon, October, 1964. 
There are also editions in other languages. 

* A. Gayet, “L’Exploration des ruines d’Antinoé et la découverte d’un temple de 
Ramsès II”, Annales du Musée Guimet xxvi. 3 (1897), pp. 61-2. 

4M. A. Stein, Innermost Asia 11 (Oxford, 1928), pp. 682-3; 11, pl. LXXVI. 

5 Von Falke, Kunstgeschichte, fig. 48. 


* W. F. Volbach, I Tessuti del Museo Sacro Vaticano (Citta del Vaticano, 1942), pls. xxv1, 
XXXII. z? N. A. Toll, * Notes sur l'iconographie ". 
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they can be compared with the textile patterns represented on the 
reliefs at Taq-i Bustän and in the paintings of Central Asia! — all of 
which fall within the late 6th to early 8th century. The same motifs 
occur on many silver vessels and particularly on the late stuccos from 
Dämghän and Chäl Tarkhän, discussed above. The archaeological 
evidence is provided by the dating indicated for the two examples from 
Astäna tombs which Stein? dated to the early 7th century. This dating 
is confirmed by further, recent finds at Astana of a number of obviously 
Central Asian and Chinese copies of these very silks. The caves in 
which these copies were found are dated by the excavators to between 
653 and 665; these dates would seem to confirm the Sasanian date 
for the Persian prototypes. 

The second group, of which the majority comes from European 
church treasures* and some few from Egyptian graves,® represents a 
miscellany of motifs and variations in the number and colour of the 
main warps; the shading technique of the first group is not present. It is 
only possible here to mention briefly a very few of this more numerous 
group. We may compare, for example, a fragment in the treasury of 
the cathedral of Aachen (pl 1114) with the design on a costume 
represented in one of the paintings of the 7th century at Afräsiyäb 
(pl. 1102, centre figure). The little triadic mountain which the painter has 
faithfully reproduced is a typical motif on Sasanian silver and it is this 
same motif which gives the clue to the provenance of another small 
fragment in the cathedral treasure at Sens." Another silk in Aachen? 
and the small fragment in Cleveland (pl. 1112),? which came from the 
Cairo market, follow so closely the textile patterns at Taq-i Bustän 
(e.g. pl. 1117) that a Sasanian attribution seems beyond question. 

1 See n. 208. 2 Op. cit., pp. 648-9. 

3 These finds have been made by Chinese and Japanese expeditions; the material is 
discussed and the bibliography given in M. W. Meister, “The Pearl Roundel in Chinese 
Textile Design", Ars Orientalis vi (1970), pp. 255-67. 

* The writer has catalogued some sixteen examples, all of which are in the following 
collections: Museo Sacro, Vatican; Cathedral Treasures, Sens and Aachen; Musée Diocésain, 
Liége. The majority are unpublished; for the published examples see: Volbach, op. cit., 
pl. 36; Lessing, Die Gewebe-Sammlung des königlichen Kunstgewerbe-museums (Berlin, 1913), pls. 
23a, 24a, c; E. Chartraire, “ Les Tissues anciens du Trésor de la Cathédrale de Sens”, Revue 
de l' Art chrétien yx1 (1911), nos. 13 and 26. 

5 See p. 1111, n. 5; as well as the Cleveland fragment discussed below there are two 
others: one is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (A. C. Weibel, Two Thousand Years of 
Textiles (New York, 1952), no. 58), the other in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(unpublished). 

© See SPA, esp. pl. 207; others are in pls. 204-5 and 216. 


? Chartraire, op. cit., no. 13, fig. p. 278. 8 Lessing, op. cit., pl. 23a. 
? Shepherd, ** A Persian Textile". 
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As for the woollen textiles, the most likely candidates for Sasanian 
attribution are two woollen tapestry fragments, both of Egyptian 
provenance. One is the fragmentary reclining ibex in Yale (pl. 1124);} 
the other (pl. 1124)? combines two motifs from the “triple red warp” 
silks — the ubiquitous boar’s head in a pearled roundel (cf. pl. 110) 
and, above, a row of pearls and the beribboned hocks of a horse (cf. 
pl. 110v) bespeak a motif that must have been similar to the Pegasus silk 
from Turfan. It is impossible within the limits imposed here to discuss 
the pros and cons of the many other fragments of woollen tapestries and 
compound weaves which have been claimed for Sasanian Iran largely 
on the basis of Sasanian style motifs and the presence of cotton in some 
of them.3 

Because of the great confusion in the literature on the subject, it is 
necessary to mention briefly here those textiles which have been most 
frequently claimed as Sasanian but which cannot be substantiated as 
such. The cock silk in the Vatican,4 although obviously closely 
following a Sasanian design, has certain technical and stylistic features 
which strongly suggest, however, that it was made outside Iran. The 
most complex problem is presented by a series of silks with a pattern of 
senmurvs* clearly derived from textiles such as those pictured in the 
reliefs at Taq-i Bustàn and in many other media of Sasanian art. With 
the exception of one, of the late ‘Abbasid or early Buyid period from 
the Necropolis at Rayy,® none can be claimed for Iran and there is 
much evidence against a Sasanian date for all of the others." At 
Antinoé, along with the ram and the Pegasus silks, was found another 
group of silks — the so-called Antinoé silks - which have long been a 
subject of controversy. Von Falke® attributed them to workshops in 

1 Ackerman, “A Sasanian Tapestry”; idem, SPA, p. 708, fig. 249; Weibel, op. cit., no. 30. 

2 Paris, Sept mille ans, etc., no. 857, pl. XCVI. 

3 On these, see Pfister, “Cogs sassanides” and Lamb, Cofton in Medieval Textiles of the 
Near East, pp. 10-93. 

4 Von Falke, fig. 98; SPA, pl. 201C; Ghirshman, Iran, fig. 280. 

5 Ghirshman, Iran, figs. 271-6; SPA, pls. 199B, 200. 

® Cleveland 72.22 (unpublished). 

? For evidence of the gth-century date for two examples in France, see: J. Dupont ef a/. 
“Le Linceul de Saint Rémi”, Bulletin de liaison du C.I.E.T.A. xv (January 1962), p. 38 and 


J. Feray, “Le Tombeau de saint Rémi et ses problèmes”, Les Monuments historiques de la 
France, N.S. v, no. 1 (1959), pp. 9-13. A silk kaftan with senmurvs was recently excavated in 
Russia from a 9th-century tomb; see: A. Ierusalimskaya, “ Novaia nakhodka tak nazyivae- 
mogo Sasanidskogo selka s senmurvami”, (A Newly Discovered so-called Sasanian 
Silk with the Senmurv Pattern) Soobshcheniya Gosudarstvennogo Ermitazha xxx1v (1972), 


pp. 11-15, 79. * Von Falke, pp. 31-41, figs. 37-45. 
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Antinoé itself; later Herzfeld! and Pfister,? and others after them, 
have claimed them as Sasanian. Although von Falke's attribution to 
Antinoé cannot be sustained, there can be no question that these silks 
are the products of a Mediterranean workshop and that the Sasanian 
elements, so far as they do exist, can be seen as nothing more than 
“persaneries” which played a minor rôle in these highly imaginative 
designs. These various non-Persian textiles, however, provide im- 
portant evidence of now-lost Sasanian prototypes and they offer 
striking testimony of the force and breadth of the influence of Sasanian 
textile art. 

1 Herzfeld, Malereien, particularly p. 67. 

2 R. Pfister, “Les premiers soies sassanides”, Etudes d’Orientalisme publi¢es par le Musée 
Guimet à la mémoire de R. Linossier (Paris, 1932), pp. 461-79. Pfister reviews the various 
publications on the subject by previous writers and gives his own arguments based on a 
curious sequence of misunderstandings re history, style, and technique. His work has 


received wide acceptance and has recently been confirmed (cf. Agnés Geijer, “A Silk from 
Antinoé and the Sasanian Textile Art”, Orientalia Suecana x11 (1963), pp. 3-36). 
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SASANIAN SILVER 


The place of Sasanian silver in the history of pre-Islamic Near-Eastern 
art has always been a prominent one. The large collection of vessels 
housed in the Hermitage Museum and the smaller ones in the Bibliothé- 
que Nationale in Paris, the British Museum in London, and the Staat- 
liche Museen in Berlin were catalogued in the early 1900s and initiated 
considerable discussion and controversy.1 The objects were chiefly 
accidental finds made in Armenia, the Urals, the Ukraine, Asia Minor 
and Iran, or purchases on the market in India and Afghanistan. 
Problems, therefore, existed not only concerning their date but also 
their place of manufacture. In recent years a large number of related 
silver vessels have come from clandestine excavations in Iran.” Because 
of the way in which they came to light, they have added little certain 
information beyond the fact of their Iranian provenance, and they 
have introduced the new question of authenticity. 

As there is no archaeological evidence upon which to base an attri- 
bution to the Sasanian period, some of the vessels have been ascribed 
at one time or another to different periods and regions. Sasanian rock 
reliefs, stuccos, gems and coins offer parallels for many of the features 
found on the silver, but they differ significantly in form and design. 
They do not, therefore, always supply evidence that can establish with 
certainty the period or the culture to which the vessels should be assigned. 

As the art of the Sogdian, Hephthalite and Khwarazmian centres 
becomes better known, the “Eastern Silver” catalogued by Orbeli and 
the “Sasanian Metal” studied by Orbeli and Trever have been divided 
into new categories.? Some pieces have by general agreement been dated 
to the beginning of the Islamic era.‘ Still, there remain a large number 

1 See the works of Smirnov, Orbeli and Trever, Dalton and Sarre in Bibliography. 

2 MMAB xvut (April, 1960), p. 267; MM.AB xx1 (October, 1962), p. 83; P. O. Harper, 
“The Heavenly Twins”, MMAB xxi (January, 1965), pp. 186-95 ; MM.AB xxv1 (October, 
1967), pp. 51-2; Dimand, “A Group of Sasanian Silver Bowls”; Sasanian Silver. 

3 M. M. Diakonov, “ Rospisi Piandjikenta i Jivopis Srednyei Azii”, in A. Y. Yakubovskii 


et al., Jivopis Drevnego Piandjikenta (Moscow, 1954), pp. 130 ff; G. Azarpay, “Nine inscribed 
Choresmian Bowls”, Artibus Asiae xxx1 (Ascona, 1969), pp. 185-203 ; Marshak and Krikis, 


pp. 55 ff. 
* SPA, p. 758; M. S. Dimand, “Review of Sasanian and Islamic Metalwork in A Survey 


of Persian Art”, AI vııı (1941), p. 199; Sasanian Silver, pp. 52-3. 
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of “Sasanian” vessels, and the questions about this material have 
remained essentially the same. Why and for whom were these objects 
made? What information on date and sources of influence can typo- 
logical, stylistic and technical factors offer? 

In spite of the many recent finds of Sasanian silver made in Iran, the 
types of vessels are largely the same as those known a half century ago 
(pl. 113). There are circular plates with ring feet, having an average 
diameter of about 25 cm., and deep bowls of approximately the same 
size without feet. Both have, in general, some form of decoration on the 
interior surface. In rare instances the deep bowls may have an exterior 
rather than an interior design!(pl. 114). A series of smaller hemispherical 
bowls (average, 15 cm. in diameter) generally have designs on the out- 
side. Ewers and vases bear representations on the pear-shaped body 
and, if there is one, on the lid. The ewers have short, horizontal spouts 
and roll mouldings at the base of the neck and on the high pedestal 
foot. The handle is attached to the body at the widest point, curves 
upward to the rim and rejoins the body below the moulding at the base 
of the neck. Vases with circular rims are closely related to the ewers, 
in the shape of the body and the presence of a roll moulding at the 
base of the neck. The foot is low and flat. A few other bottles and vases 
exist, but this is the standard form. A series of oval bowls with a 
crescentic longitudinal profile are decorated on the interior as well as 
the exterior, or on either surface alone. An example of this type is one of 
the few pieces of Sasanian silver known to have come from a specific site 
in Iran, Susa? (pl. 1152). Regrettably, there is no information about the 
exact circumstances of this find, made during the period in which 
J. de Morgan was conducting the excavations. Related in shape but 
more complex are elongated lobed bowls with low oval footrings. 
These have, in general, figural designs on the outer surface. A variation 
of this form, but more unusual, is a citcular lobed bowl, also with a low 
foot. Many other vessels are undecorated or have simple facetted 
surfaces. For the most part they are in the shapes mentioned above. An 
exception is a deep bowl with a high pedestal foot and vertical fluting 
on the exterior of the bowl. An example in the Louvre was found by 
de Morgan at Susa (pl. 1157)? 

To some extent the shapes appear to fall into chronological periods. 
The large circular bowls without feet bear designs in the style of the 
3rd and 4th centuries (pl. 114). They are usually decorated with medal- 


! MMAB xxvi (May, 1970), p. 394. 
? P. Amiet, * Antiquités parthes et sassanides "", La revue du Louvre 1967, pp. 277-8, fig. 8. 
3 Ibid., fig. 9. 
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lions with a male or female bust. These persons do not wear crowns 
and are probably not divinities or rulers but members of the high 
nobility or members of the royal family. Only on an exceptional cup 
from Zargveshi do two of the medallions have busts of the king, 
Bahram II.1 The elongated lobed bowls with low feet are of a type 
represented in the 7th-century Sogdian wall paintings at Panjikent and 
appear in Iran as a result of influence from that source.? Stylistically the 
designs on them all appear to be late Sasanian. The crescentic, oval 
bowls may also belong to the latter part of the period, although there is 
less evidence upon which to base a judgement. One such vessel in 
bronze was found in a late Sasanian or early Islamic context at Qasr-i 
Abü Nasr in Iran.3 The ewers are typologically similar to late antique 
ewers of the 4th or early 5th century.4 The Iranian pieces are probably 
slightly later in date than this. The designs appear to be of the 6th or 
7th century A.D. The vases with circular rims are presumably of the 
same period, and have late Sasanian parallels in pottery from Kish and 
Ctesiphon.® 

A certain amount of information can come from a consideration of 
the shapes, but the representations on these vessels are the chief source 
of their importance. In this respect the Sasanian silver has few parallels 
in objects of the Seleucid and Parthian periods. The earliest picture 
plates in the West occur in the 1st century A.D.,9 and might reasonably 
have had their influence on Near Eastern workshops after this period. 
A few Parthian vessels have designs with banqueting scenes,’ and there 
must have been other vessels with more complex figural motifs. The 
social and political structure of the Parthian empire, however, probably 
made the commonest type of representation on Sasanian silver, 
described below, unlikely. 

The Sasanian vessels can be divided into groups according to the 


1 See p. 1114, n. 1. Also, Dimand, ** A group of Sasanian Silver Bowls", p. 12, figs. 1-4; 
Dalton, pl. 36. The Zargveshi cup is illustrated in Lukonin, Persia 11, fig. 207, and in 
Izvestia kavkazskogo istoriko-arkheologicheskogo institut 111 (Tiflis, 1925), pl. 2. 

2 Jivopis Drevnego Piandjikenta, pl. 7. This is also discussed by O. Grabar in Sasanian Silver, 
P. 42. 

3 Frye (ed.), Sasanian Remains, p. 21, fig. 22. Y. Harada mentions the appearance of lobed 
cups for the first time in the T’ang period, but states that oval cups had been known for 
centuries in China; Y. Harada, “The Interchange of Eastern and Western Cultures”, in 
Memoirs of tbe Research Department of the Toyo Bunko x1 (Tokyo, 1939), pp. 55-7: 

4 A. Odobescu, Le ¢résor de Petrossa 11 (Leipzig, 1896), fig. 18a; H. Schlunk, Kunst der 
Spátantike im Mittelmeerraum (Berlin, Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, 1939), pl. 25, no. 104. 

5 R. Ettinghausen, “Parthian and Sasanian Pottery”, in SPA p. 665, fig. 226, p. 667, 
n. 3; MMAB xxvii (August, 1932), p. 194, fig. 11. 

6 D. E. Strong, Greek and Roman Gold and Silver Plate (London, 1966), p. 150. 

7 7,000 ans d’art en Iran (Petit Palais, Paris, October—January, 1962), pl. 79, cat. 733 B. 
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scenes appearing on them. Of these, the most notable and the most 
repetitive in form are those with the king hunting or enthroned. The 
identification of these royal figures and the reasons for this rather 
extensive production have been the chief sources of controversy in the 
field of Sasanian silver. A second large group, the meaning of which is 
equally disputed, includes ewers and bottles decorated with a variety 
of female figures. Small, hemispherical bowls with genre or narrative 
scenes, wine making, games and banquets, fall in a class that has been 
considerably enlarged by recent discoveries in Iran.! Of lesser signifi 
cance are the vessels with birds, animals and plants in various decorative 
arrangements. Only slight evidence survives of the horn-shaped rhyton 
terminating in an animal protome or head, popular in many earlier 
periods in the Near East.2 Complete animals in silver, with holes for 
filling and pouring are among new finds made in Iran (pl. 99).? 

Perhaps the most difficult questions to answer are why and for whom 
these vessels were made. What new elements in the social or economic 
structure of Sasanian Iran necessitated or encouraged an industry which 
is, in part, without parallel earlier in the Near East? 

Obviously solutions to these problems vary according to the nature 
of the objects themselves. Those vessels with no figural designs or with 
simple ones including animals, birds or plants can be classed with the 
luxury ware of earlier periods. There is ample evidence in literary 
sources for the possession of such vessels by noble or princely families 
in Sasanian Iran.* Presentations by the king of a cup and a branch to 
each guest at a royal banquet may also in some instances refer to pieces 
of this sort.5 The small, cast hemispherical bowls with genre or 
narrative scenes were probably also produced for the general con- 
sumption of the wealthy middle class that grew up at the end of the 
Sasanian period, and require no further special explanation. It is 
significant that most examples have an Iranian provenance. 

The royal representations fall into a different category. Scenes of the 
king hunting or enthroned commonly occur on plates or bowls (there 
is no evidence that these subjects appeared on ewers or bottles in the 

! MMAB xxix (October, 1970), p. 63. 

2 BCMA u1 (April, 1964), p. 88, fig. 27; Lr (October, 1966), p. 300, fig. 11. 

3 BCMA um, pp. 297, 298; Sasanian Silver, p. 1 32, fig. 49. 

4 The most recent discussion of these texts is in Sasanian Silver, pp. 34 ff. 

5 Moisei Kalankatuiskii, [storia Albania, Book 2, chapter 1; Stephan Orbelian, Istoria 
Siunika, chapter 6; these references are taken from C. V. Trever, “Novoye ' Sasanidskoie' 


Bludtze Ermitaja ", in Istorii Kultury narodov Sredniei Agii (Isdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1960), p. 266. 
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Sasanian period), and much of this silver has been found outside Iran. 
Probably these vessels were produced for a specific purpose (pl. 18). 
Scenes of the king hunting animals on foot or on horseback, with spear, 
lasso, sword or bow are open to a variety of interpretations. Some of 
those proposed not only for the Sasanian scenes but for Roman and 
early Christian ones as well include: victory over vices and passions, 
with evil and death represented as wild animals ;1 the battle between the 
bad and good principles;? and the conquest of godly power over 
earthly power.? One fact is that none of the Sasanian dishes yet known 
shows the king fighting a human enemy. This theme occurs only on 
rock reliefs of the 3rd century and on one belonging to the reign of 
Hormizd II (A.D. 303-9). The remaining 4th century reliefs are all 
scenes of investiture. A single early relief at Sar Mashhad, belonging to 
the reign of Bahram II (a.p. 276-93), shows the king slaying animals. 
The latest Sasanian reliefs at Taq-i Bustan repeat the theme of investi- 
ture and the hunt (pls. 95, 96). 

The rock carvings of the 3rd and 4th centuries were undoubtedly 
produced in response to the political situation within Iran and served 
to glorify the deeds of the rulers.* They were, however, by their nature 
a limited form of royal propaganda, and the need for a more easily 
produced and far-reaching one must have grown once the Sasanian 
dynasty had consolidated its position at home. The solution may well 
have been the silver plates. As reminders of the royal power these 
illustrations of victory in the more subtle and allegorical form of the 
hunt parallel a development that had occurred in the Roman West. 
Hunting scenes with local royalty exist in the Near East, on rock reliefs 
and wall paintings of the Parthian period, but it is only in the Sasanian 
period that this theme appears in a form that was easily transportable, 
and perhaps deliberately employed to transmit a specific message. 


! E. Kitzinger, “Mosaics at Nikopolis”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers vı (Cambridge, Mass., 


1951), p. 118. 2 Erdmann, Kunst, p. 89. 
3 A. I. Voshchinina, “O Sviaziakh Priuralia s Vostokom, VI-VII»» n.e.", Sovetskaya 
"Arkbeologiya xvi1 (Moscow, 1953), p. 190. * Borisov and Lukonin, pp. 16 ff. 


5 R. Brilliant, “Gesture and Rank in Roman Art”, in Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences xıv (1963), pp. 143, 186. By the end of the 3rd century, on hunt sarco- 
phagi, weapons were no longer held by the central figure, who simply raised his hand in 
victory, and was isolated "from the insecurities of action”. To a lesser degree, the same 
development occurs in Sasanian hunts and the scenes are transformed from direct attack on 
the part of the royal figure to simple chase. 

* O. Grabar in Sasanian Silver, pp. 53, 78, first equated the Sasanian hunt with the 
“expression of royal power” and noted its occurrence on transportable objects for external 
rather than internal use within the empire. Such vessels must, however, have been sent 
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The rock relief of Bahräm II at Sar Mashhad indicates that at this point 
the hunt had assumed major importance as a royal theme and was 
no longer relegated to the decoration of palace walls. It is to this king 
also, as heir apparent, that the earliest hunting plate, from 
Krasnaya Polyana (pl. 116), is attributed.! 

If the suggestion is that representations of the king hunting had such 
political overtones and that they complemented and may have indeed 
supplanted the more limited form of royal propaganda illustrated by 
the rock reliefs, then there should be a group of plates dating from the 
late 3rd century into the middle of the 5th. Later in the 5th century, it 
is probable that the production diminished. The power of the king in 
the middle of the 5th century lessened as that of the nobility grew and, 
with the advent of the unfortunate Péróz (A.D. 459), a period of almost 
fifty yeats began in which natural as well as human causes drastically 
weakened the Iranian empire. The defeat of this king by the Hephtha- 
lite armies and the depletion of the royal treasury in payment of ransom 
for the release of his hostage son Kavad was followed by the death in 
battle of Péroz himself (A.D. 484). The support by Kaväd (A.D. 488-97; 
499—531) of the Mazdakite movement in an effort to weaken the power 
of the old nobility resulted in a further period of chaos and instability 
which forced this king, at one point, from his throne. A series of 
natural catastrophes around the year A.D. 500 produced such severe 
famine that Kavad again had to draw on the royal treasury to satisfy 
internal needs. Only his final aggressive policy against the West served 
to enrich the country once again and allowed the growth of a strong 
central power in Iran.? A period then followed of expanded production 
indicated by the sharp increase in the number of mints producing coins, 
and general prosperity was achieved through social and political reform. 
At this point, sometime after 500 and more particularly with the advent 
of Khusrau I (A.D. 531), vessels with royal hunts were probably once 
around within the Sasanian kingdom for political reasons as well as exported outside the 
boundaries. Presumably it is to this type of vessel that Flavius Vopiscus, a contemporary of 
Diocletian, refers when he mentions that such gifts were received by the Romans from the 
beginning of the 4th century; Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, p. 49. 

1 V. G. Lukonin, Iran v epokbu pervikb Sasanidov (Leningrad, 1961), pp. 56 ff; A. D. H. 
Bivar suggests that the lion hunt at Sar Mashhad may be an allegorical representation of the 
defeat of two enemies of Bahräm II: Hormizd who sought to take the Iranian throne from 
the East, and the emperor Carus, who came from the West, almost reaching Ctesiphon: 
‚see A. D. H. Bivar, “Cavalry equipment and tactics on the Euphrates frontier”, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers xxv1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), p. 280. 


? N. Pigulevskaya, Les villes de l'état. iranien (Paris, 1963), pp. 206 ff; C. V. Trever, 
** Sasanian Coinage. B. Artistic Character”, SPA, pp. 825-6. 
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again produced in quantity. In the final years of Sasanian rule, as the 
Arabs: gradually carved away this empire, the kings may easily have 
continued the tradition of making such plates in support of the fiction 
of their actual sovereignty over their former territories or in imitation 
of their more fortunate predecessors. There is some evidence that 
much later rulers renewed this practice although their vessels, while 
based on Sasanian models, are entirely different in style. 

It is obvious that support for such a hypothesis is dependent on 
establishing an exact chronology for the existing silver vessels. At 
present this cannot be done and in the section below, devoted to 
problems of style, it will be apparent how complex the matter is and 
how slight the absolute data of a chronological nature.” It is evident, 
however, that a few plates, later in date than those showing non-royal 
persons hunting,? illustrate royal crown types as well as stylistic and 
formal developments that suggest an attribution to specific Sasanian 
kings: Shapir II (pl. 17),4 Yazdgard I (pl. 117). Somewhat more 
problematical are other plates showing kings whose crowns include, 
in most instances, a cap surmounted by a crescent cradling a globe, and 
decorated along the base with one or more crenellations and possibly 
another crescent.? In a few instances wings are also included. As far as 
the coins can supply evidence for the dates of these vessels, the range 
extends from Yazdgard II to the last kings of the Sasanian dynasty, with 
considerable duplication in the crowns except for the most minor details. 
At least one vessel can be attributed to the late Sasanian period on the 
basis of form and style (pl. 118).° but there are a few that have been 
assigned to the reigns of Péroz and Kavad.? Our knowledge of the 
chronological development of the silver plates is hardly precise enough 
to point conclusively to one of these rulers rather than another. If a 


1 Orbeli and Trever, pl. 17. For a discussion of the continuity of Sasanian traditions and 
the revival of Sasanian royal iconography in early Islamic times, see C. E. Bosworth, “The 
Heritage of Rulership in early Islamic Iran and the Search for Dynastic connections with 
the Past", Iran x1 (1973), pp. 51-62. 

2 P. Harper, The Royal Hunter (Asia House Gallery, 1978), pp. 24-78. 

3 R. Ghirshman, Iran, figs. 250, 251; Lukonin, Iran, pl. XI. From the timeof Shapürll on, 
only royal figures appear on Sasanian hunting plates. 

¢: Erdmann, Kunst, pl. 60. 

5 BCMA u1 (April, 1964), p. 76, figs. 15 E, F. 

§ Erdmann, Kunst, pl. 67; SPA, p. 719 and pl. 239A. 

? Marshak and Krikis, p. 65. These include (a) the plate in The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, accession no. 34.33 (Erdmann, Kunst, pl. 63), (b) the Chilek plate and (¢) the Tcherdyne 
plate in the Hermitage (Lukonin, Persia 11, fig. 143). In none of these instances is the 
attribution to Pérdz universally accepted. 
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comparison with the coins is made, only the presence of one rather than 
two lines of beading at the base of the crowns distinguishes those of 
Péroz and Kaväd from that of Khusrau I.! Some vessels were un- 
doubtedly made in the period of national catastrophe covering the 
reign of Pérdz and part of the reign of Kavad, but a widespread pro- 
duction is to be doubted. Much more likely is the melting down of such 
objects to produce the needed revenue, since there is no evidence that 
the plates themselves could have served as a form of currency. 

If the promotion of a political ideology lies behind the subject of 
the royal hunt, then it is to be supposed that other scenes with royal 
personages also carried some specific message and served other than 
purely decorative purposes. This has already been suggested for the 
scene on the plate in the Hermitage with Khusrau I enthroned and 
accompanied by four non-royal figures who have been identified as 
the spahbads of the newly divided empire (pl. 118). A royal hunt is 
placed beneath this primary scene, but it is a minor element and almost 
suggests the decoration of the palace walls rather than an allegorical 
scene with political overtones. The crown of the king simply has 
crenellations. A small flying bird is placed before the king’s horse, 
and is typical of the variation or elaboration of a standard theme which 
occurs on many late Sasanian plates. 

Another quite different series of vessels has been interpreted by 
some scholars as having a religious rather than a political meaning and 
purpose. A number of silver vases and ewers have representations of 
women holding a limited and repetitive group of objects: vessels, 
animals, birds, plants and fruit (pl. 119).? If there is a connection with 
the cult of Anahita, and this cannot be proven, then a date for the 
appearance of these vessels could coincide with the first centuries of 
Sasanian rule? or with the renewed popularity of her cult in the 6th 

ı R. Göbl, Sasanian Numismatics (Brunswick, 1971), tables ix, x, xi. 

2 All vessels with female figures are sometimes incorrectly classed together as a single 
type. Because of the nature of the objects held by the females described here it has been 
suggested that they are derived from Western representations of the Seasons and Months 
and may have had a similar significance in Iran, perhaps being connected with seasonal 
festivals. G. M. A. Hanfmann, Te Season Sarcopbagus in Dumbarton Oaks 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1951), p. 211; P. O. Harper, “Sources of certain female representations in Sasanian art” 
in La Persia nel Medioevo, a congress held by the Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei (Rome 
1971), p. 507. The type is also illustrated and discussed by D. G. Shepherd in BCM.A r1 
(April, 1964); by R. Ettinghausen “A Persian Treasure”, Arts in Virginia vını (1967-8), 
pp. 28ff; by Grabar in Sasanian Silver, p. 60; by Carter, “Royal Festal Themes”. These 
studies include many forms of female representations. 


3 Lukonin, Persia II, p. 182. The author states his belief that the vessels should fall in the 
reign of Shápür II, whose chief priest, Aturpat, * transformed the nature cult of Anahita”. 
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century A.D. The latter would agree better with this author's opinion 
of the date of these pieces. 

It is apparent that any real understanding of the meaning of the 
various scenes on Sasanian silver vessels or of the purpose which lay 
behind their production is closely bound to the problem of their date 
and style. Here there is almost no archaeological support for the theories 
which have been proposed. The vessels from Susa are without strati- 
graphic context and are only simply decorated. The excavation of a site 
at Chilek near Samarqand, where four silver vessels were found, 
occurred only after the find had been made, accidentally, by a well- 
digger and the mound partially bulldozed.1 À zerminus ante quem for 
these pieces, one of which is Sasanian in style, appears to be sometime 
in the beginning of the 7th century. All other finds of Sasanian silver 
on Soviet soil, as far as is known, have been fortuitous. Consequently, 
there is almost no external evidence, apart from the royal crowns as 
they appear on Sasanian coins, for the dating of the individual pieces. 
The inscriptions on certain vessels are generally in a late form of 
Pahlavi or Sogdian script. Some may be contemporary with the objects 
on which they occur, but a 3rd century vessel in the Hermitage has a 
Sogdian inscription of the 6th to 7th century and a 4th-century plate in 
the same museum has one of the 4th or 5th century. Neither indicates 
the date of manufacture.? Rare instances of early Pahlavi inscriptions 
are those on a vessel from Krasnaya Polyana, on a plate found at 
Mtskheta, and on a bowl allegedly found in Iran.3 

Internal evidence for the dating of Sasanian silver, the nature of the 
composition, the treatment of certain details and the method of 
fabrication, has produced essentially two theories, the first advocated 
by German scholars,* the second by Russian. The former outlines a 


! Marshak and Krikis, p. 55. 

? Lukonin, Persia II, pl. 37, p. 215, pl. 147, p. 222. For other inscriptions on silver vessels 
see V. A. Livshits and V. G. Lukonin, * Srednepersidskiye i Sogdiyskiye Nadpisi", V/DI 
1964.3, pp. 155-76; Brunner, “‘ Middle Persian Inscriptions”. 

3 Lukonin, Iran, pp. 58-9. For the Mtskheta inscription see W. B. Henning, “ A Sassanian 
silver bowl from Georgia”, BSOAS xxıv (1961), pp. 353-6. The bowl from Iran in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, accession no. 1970.5, is published by P. O. Harper, **Sasanian 
Medallion Bowls with Human Busts” with a note on the inscription by C. J. Brunner, in 
D. Kouymjian (ed.), Near Eastern Studies in Honor of George C. Miles (Beirut, 1974), pp. 65—6, 
81. 

4 K. Erdmann, “Die sasanidischen Jagdschalen”, in Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen LVI (1936), pp. 193 ff; K. Erdmann, “Zur Chronologie der sassanidischen 
* Jagdschalen'", ZDMG xcv: (1943), pp. 239-85. 

5 Orbeli and Trever, Orfévrerie sasanide; J. Orbeli, “Sasanian and Early Islamic Metal- 
work”, in SPA pp. 716 ff; Marshak and Krikis, pp. 55 ff. 
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continuous development, the second proposes a division into separate 
schools. In both instances the emphasis has been on the plates with 
royal hunts. General stages in an overall development, as analysed by 
Erdmann, are still in many instances convincing. It is, however, 
impossible to fit such changes in form or design into a close chrono- 
logical scheme, and in different regions there may have been a number 
of variations. Still the evidence indicates, as Erdmann originally noted, 
that there is a trend from a simple compositional scheme toward a more 
complex or varied one, and that the final return to a scene consisting 
of only a few elements is, in a sense, an archaism. The earliest hunts 
take the form of a direct attack, while slightly later the animals are all in 
flight or dead beneath the horse's hooves. The king's head moves from 
pure profile to a three-quarters view and returns to the profile position 
in most cases on the later plates. A final stage is the appearance on some 
late or post-Sasanian plates of the full front face.! Technically, those 
plates with many separate pieces fitted into the background shell to 
form almost complete figures in high relief are common from the 3rd 
to the sth centuries. In the final phase of Sasanian art, the evidence 
generally suggests that this method was rarely used and that fewer 
pieces were added, resulting in a cruder, less subtle appearance. 
Erdmann considered all of the simple, engraved or chased designs 
late or post-Sasanian, but this cannot be as readily accepted. There is 
evidence on some of these that the pattern was first dotted onto the 
surface from another '* model", perhaps in leather,? a technique which 
only suggests that these vessels were made in peripheral regions. There 
is no reason, if the royal crown and the stylistic and formal evidence 
do not prove otherwise, why this could not have been a common 
practice over a long period of time. 

1 Orbeli and Trever, pls. 3, 15; J. Fukai and K. Horiuchi, Tag-i-Bustan ı (Tokyo, 1969, 
The Tokyo University Iraq-Iran Archaeological Expedition, Report 10). On the rock 
reliefs of the side walls at Taq-i Bustin, the king’s head is almost full face although he is 
shown shooting with a bow and arrow to the right (pl. 46). The king’s head is only shown 
full front when his horse is standing in a three-quarters position, probably also intended to 
be full face (pl. 87). This could mean that the hunting plates on which the king faces 
straight outward are slightly later in date than this rock relief. The frontal head is rare on 
coins. It only appears on silver coins of Khusrau II and on gold issues of Bahram IV, 
Kavad I, and Khusrau I and II; Gobl, pp. 6, 7. In the West, there was a similar development 
culminating in the “fixed frontal image” in the late 3rd century; Brilliant, “Gesture and 
Rank in Roman Art”, p. 204. 

2 Marshak and Krikis, p. 59. The plate in the British Museum with a king wearing a 
crown decorated with bull's horns may have been made in thesame way ; Dalton, pl. X XXVII. 
The technique is more apparent on a so-called Sasanian vessel in the Hermitage as well as 


on Byzantine vessels in the same museum; Orbelli and Trever, pl. 9; L. Matzulewitsch, 
Byzantinische Antike (Berlin-Leipzig, 1929), pls. 23-5. 
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The most recent discussion of the theory of particular groups or 
schools has centred on the Chilek “Sasanian” plate. The drapery worn 
by the royal figure is in a linear style typical of a number of vessels of 
varying date. These have been placed in a group, together with several 
pieces lacking this particular feature, but including other details which 
provide links between them all. The whole group spreads over a period 
of some two hundred years.1 Among the vessels assigned to this group 
only the plates with the distinctive parallel-line or rippled drapery seem 
sufficiently close to suggest a single tradition. Of these, two 4th- 
century examples, one (pl. 120) in the British Museum? and the other 
in the Hermitage, are from Iran and the Perm respectively. None the 
less, they are clearly related in style and technique. Both are made by 
adding separate pieces to a background shell. All other examples in this 
group have designs chased or engraved on the interior surface, and the 
linear stylization of the drapery is somewhat different from that on the 
earlier pieces. The vessels with known provenances are from Chilek 
near Samarkand and Tiflis in Georgia,4 and their date depends on the 
identification of the king represented on them. Dating of the crowns is 
problematical since they are either incomplete or of an unrecorded type; 
they may therefore date, at the earliest, to the second reign of Pérdz 
(A.D. 459-84) and, at the latest, to the end of the Sasanian period or to 
the years after its collapse. Whether these simple engraved works are 
to be considered part of a continuous tradition or whether they are 
locally made products copying still preserved works of the 4th century 
such as the British Museum and Hermitage plates mentioned above is 
open to question. Apart from the British Museum plate (pl. 120), the 
vessels in the parallel-line tradition illustrate crowns that are not known 
Sasanian types. It is, therefore, difficult to be confident that they are 
Sasanian rather than provincial works of art. 

More certainly Sasanian are plates with images of kings wearing 
crowns identical to those on the coins. These plates, in general, share 
various stylistic, iconographic and technical features: the means of 
depicting the drapery folds as short paired lines; the method of repre- 
senting the coats of animals; the application of the gilding over all of 

! Marshak and Krikis, pp. 62 ff. 2 Dalton, pl. XXXVI. 

3 Orbeli and Trever, pl. 4. 4 Ibid., pl. 14. 

5 The king on the plate, originally in the collection of General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
and now in the British Museum, wears a crown consistently identified as that of Bahram V. 
The crescent is in reality two bull's horns (see n.2 opposite) and consequently this 


identification is incorrect. This plate, although of higher quality, is sufficiently close to the 
Chilek plate to suggest a single workshop for the two. 
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the design or, on late examples, over all the background; the means of 
achieving relief.! Official state workshops may well have been respon- 
sible for the regimented production of the vessels in this category. In 
other categories of silver plates that lack royal images, the figural and 
plant designs are only occasionally similar enough in style and execu- 
tion to indicate that they may be products of a single workshop.? 

The most reliable method of establishing the date of Sasanian silver 
is through an analysis of small iconographical details. This has been 
done in part by those who have studied the coins and gems, noting the 
initial appearance of certain elements in the portrayal of human busts.? 
These include double pendants placed one beside the other (Ardashir 
III) and a pair of double pendants suspended from an earring (first 
reign of Peroz). On the coins there is clearly a trend toward a richer 
ornamentation of the body as time passes. Regrettably, the issues of 
the later Sasanian kings are often so poor in quality that it is difficult to 
decipher the designs. The earliest occurrence of a stem under the globe 
rising from the king's head, and of a crescent resting on one of the 
king's shoulders is apparently on the first issue of Kaväd. All these 
minor details indicate the general period to which a plate with such 
features might be assigned. It is possible, however, that changes in 
dress or ornament appeared somewhat earlier on the plates than on 
the coins or, in reverse, that the older modes persisted in use for a 
time. 

In establishing a chronology for Sasanian silver, much emphasis falls 
on a comparison between the figures on the plates and the royal images 
on Sasanian coins. Yet there are many instances where, in a small detail 
or in the overall form, the crowns on Sasanian dynastic monuments 
such as the rock reliefs do not match those on the coins.* It is apparent, 


1 These are only a few of the features common to this group that includes among other 
vessels, the following: SPA, pls. 209, 211, 213; Sasanian Silver, fig. ro. 

? C. V. Trever, Nouveaux plats sasanides de l'Ermitage (Moscow-Leningrad, 1957), p. 28. 
Trever notes the similarity between the vessel with an eagle grasping a female (pl. 3) and 
a plate in the Hermitage with a striding tiger (Orbelli and Trever, pl. 27). Another group 
in which the vessels share the border design, the decorative pattern of dots on the animal 
bodies and the banding of the birds’ wings and necks include a hemispherical bow] from 
Ufa with an eagle attacking a gazelle (Voshchinina, pp. 183ff), and the circular lobed bow] 
in the Hermitage (Orbeli and Trever, pl. 37). 

3 Borisov and Lukonin, pp. 12 ff; Marshak and Krikis, pp. 64 ff. 

4 Such figures appear on two reliefs at Naqsh-i Rustam, one at Bishäpür, and one at 
Däräb. Shäpür III in the small aivän, as well as the figure in the large aivan at Taq-i Bustin, 
wear “incorrect” crowns. Göbl attributes the relief in the large aivän at Tàq-i Bustin to 
Khusrau II although the king on the back wall of the aivän does not wear this king’s 
crown. He also notes the absence of earflaps on all the reliefs of Shäpür I in spite of the 
fact that this is a constant feature on the coins; Góbl, p. 85, footnote 49a. 
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therefore, that throughout the Sasanian period, various forms of royal 
headgear existed other than those on the coins. The vertically-ribbed 
globe rising above the crown on some silver plates, and the ram's horn 
headdress on the 4th-century plate in the Hermitage Museum, have 
parallels on Kushano-Sasanian and Kidarite coins, and the adoption of 
these features has, consequently, been seen as an indication of a con- 
nection with the region east of Iran.! A provincial origin may also 
explain the presence of other unique crowns on so-called Sasanian 
silver vessels.? Arab-Sasanian coins offer no parallels for these 
problematical crowns as they follow the issues of Khusrau II and 
Yazdgard III. 

Although the presence of a Sasanian crown type is a significant 
element in the design, it does not necessarily prove that a plate is of 
Sasanian workmanship. Sasanian coins were widely imitated by other 
peoples both during the period and after the fall of the dynasty. The 
princes of Georgia in the 6th and 7th centuries copied the coins of 
Hormizd IV, as did the Arabs, although only rarely in the latter 
instance. To the East, the crown of the 8th-century Bukhara princes is 
that of Bahram V, whose coins were common in this region as a result 
of the battles against the Hephthalites.? Later rulers, such as the Buyids, 
were no longer imitating in detail the crowns of their Sasanian pte-. 
decessors, and chose greatly simplified versions that are unlike the 
variations under consideration here.4 The crown type remains an 
important factor for establishing the date and classification of Sasanian 
royal vessels but the matter is more complex than was once believed. 

Less can be said about the remaining categories of Sasanian silver. 
The vases, ewers, bowls and plates with birds attacking their prey, 
single animals, birds in vine scrolls or roundels, patterns of lozenges 
filled with a variety of animals or birds and elaborate populated vines 
(pl. 113) are harder to associate with firmly dated material. For the 
most part, an attribution to a specific period is based on the shape of 
the vessel itself or the form of the plant ornament. The rock carvings 


1 R. Góbl, *Die Münzprágung der Kusan von Vima Kadphises bis Bahram IV” in 
F. Altheim, R. Stiehl, Finanz geschichte der Spätantike (Frankfurt am Main, 1957), Münztafel 
15, p- 419; M. F. C. Martin, “ Coins of Kidara and the Little Kushans”, JRASB, 51d series, 
ut (1937), pp. 23N-5ON, pls. 1, 2; O. Maenchen-Helfen, ** Crenelated Mane and Scabbard 
Slide”, Central Asiatic Journal ux (1957-8), pp. 111 ff. 

2 Marshak and Krikis, figs. 3, 4 (Chilek plate); Dalton, pl. xxxvii. 

3 J. Walker, A Catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian Coins (London, 1941), pp. xxvi, xxxvii, 
Ixxxiv; for Arab imitations of Hormizd IV see pp. 24, 178. 

4 M. Bahrami, “A gold medal in the Freer Gallery of Art”, in G. C. Miles (ed.), 
Archaeologica Orientalia in memoriam Ernst Herz feld(New York, 1952), pp. 5-20; G. C. Miles, 
“A Portrait of the Buyid Prince Rukn al-Dawlah”, ANSMN x1, pp. 283 ff. 
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of the great aivän at Taq-i Bustan and the far less certainly dated 
stuccos from Mesopotamian and Iranian sites provide some comparable 
material Certain details such as the foliation of parts of the animal 
bodies, the sharply trianglular outline of the eyes of animals, and a 
method of tooling particularly used on plants, which produces a short 
line ending in a pronounced dot, do not occur on vessels of the 3rd to 
6th centuries;! they point to a date at the end of the Sasanian period. 
At this time, there was probably an increased production of such vessels 
for the wealthy, landowning class. The subsequent decline in technique 
is apparent in the rarity of objects made by adding a number of separate 
pieces to the background shell, and in the preference for simple 
repoussé or carving to achieve relief. 

A certain repetition is to be expected in scenes of enthronement, 
banqueting or the hunt, but it is often the case with these works of lesser 
importance that there is an almost exact duplication of design as well.? 
This indicates a degree of organization in the craft that must have 
been considerable by the end of the Sasanian period. As early as the reign 
of Shapür II there are indications that artisans were grouped in ad- 
ministrative units.? An official chosen by the king served as the chief of 
the craftsmen, and his duties included the inspection of centres of 
attisans in all parts of Iran. By the late Sasanian period, this fourth 
class of the citizenry was doubtless even more regulated, and craftsmen 
outside the royal centres were as subject to certain controls as those 
more skilled, who worked directly for the king. The resulting standard- 
ization is apparent in the coins and gems as well. There is nothing in 
the surviving Sasanian silver to indicate the presence of individual 
artists creating and executing their own designs. Rather, there is a 
repetition of forms and motifs, ii: many instances not unique to Iran 
but part of a general eastern Mediterranean repertory in the first half 
of the first millennium A.D. 


1 Orbeli and Trever, pls. 15, 27, 28, 38, 48; Erdmann, Kunst, pls. 65, 72; SPA, pl. 135. 

2 A hemispherical bowl from Ufa has a design with an eagle grasping a gazelle 
(Voshchinina, pp. 183 ff). In design this vessel is closely related to a plate in the Art Gallery, 
Perm, with the same motif (V. Y. Leshchenko, “‘Sasanidskoye Blyudo Permskoy Khudo- 
jestvennoy Galerey”, Sovetskava Arkheologiya 1966 2, pp. 317-19) and to two vessels in the 
Hermitage (Orbeli and Trever, pls. 39, 40). A vase with a geometric design in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (MMAB xxt (October, 1962), p. 85) has an exact parallel 
in The Freer Gallery of Art, Washington D.C., accession no. 64.3. A plate in the Moscow 
State Historical Museum (A. P. Smirnov, “Novaya Nakhodka Vostochnogo Serebra v 
Priuralye”, Gosudarstvennogo Istoricheskogo Muzeya xxv (Moscow, 1957), pp. 8 ff) has almost 
a duplicate, in slightly different style, in The Freer Gallery of Art; (Ettinghausen, “A Persian 
Treasure", p. 38, fig. 17). 3 Pigulevskaya, Villes, pp. 159 ff. 
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The West must have initially supplied the impetus for the production 
of "propaganda court silver" in the East, and was undoubtedly the 
source for numerous designs as well as techniques throughout the 
Sasanian period. The result was a series of formulae which appear on 
the Antioch mosaics and Byzantine and early Christian silver vessels 
as well as on works of art from Sasanian Iran. The positions of dead 
animals, the “gladiatorial pose”, the hunter grasping the cub as the 
lioness leaps toward him are only a few of such copybook motifs.1 
Shapes of some Sasanian vessels such as the ewer and high-footed 
fluted bowl (pl. 1167)? and the fashion of using niello for inlays, are 
equally signs of interconnections with the West. Looking to the East, 
there are the oval, lobed bowls of the 6th or early 7th century which 
owe their shape and, in many examples, the style of their decoration to 
Central Asian and Indian sources. It is possible, too, that the taste for 
small, hemispherical bowls bearing narrative scenes on the exterior 
surface grew out of a familiarity with such works as the Graeco- 
Bactrian bowls of the 4th to 6th centuries. 

The methods of fabrication used for Sasanian silver vessels are an- 
other reflection of foreign customs and modes.? 'The most elaborate 
of the techniques of manufacture, and one of the earliest, is the process 
most often referred to as double shell. In fact, there is no certainly 
Sasanian vessel made from two complete plates of metal, one designed 
to mask the pattern beaten up from the reverse of the other. This 
form of construction is common in the West in late antiquity.* It has 
been incorrectly claimed that a vessel of Hephthalite manufacture was 
made in this fashion,5 but the technique apparently had as little 

1 The characteristic pose for dead animals in Sasanian art is with one hindleg and one 
foreleg extended and one hindleg and one foreleg bent under the body. This pose is used 
with the same meaning on the Antioch mosaics. The scene of the horseman grasping a 
tigress’s cub occurs on the well-known Worcester Hunt mosaic; D. Levi, Antioch Mosaic 
Pavements 1, I1 (Princeton 1947), p. 565, pls. LVII, LXIV, CLXXII. Similarly depicted dead 
animals appear much earlier on Assyrian reliefs of the early first millennium B.C. Such 
formulae may be based on actual observation, but the continued use of a particular styliza- 
tion with a specific meaning over such a long period of time is surprising; R. D. Barnett, 
Assyrian Palace Reliefs (London [1960]), fig. 127. 2 Strong, p. 204, pl. 66A. 

3 The most accurate recent description of some of the techniques used in the fabrication 
of Sasanian silver is found in W. T. Chase, “The Technical Examination of Two Sasanian 


Silver Plates”, Ars Orienralis, vu (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1968), p. 75. 

4 Strong, pp. 135 ff. 

5 Marshak and Krikis, p. 60. In China the use of hammering instead of casting to form 
vessels of the T’ang period has been called a result of Sasanian influence. The purpose, in 
China, of using two shells for vessels was to conserve silver; B. Gyllensvard, T’ang Gold 
and Silver (Goteborg, 1957), pp. 29 ff. X-ray examination has now proved that the Chilek 
bowl is not double shell as stated by Marshak and Krikis. 
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popularity in Central Asia as in Iran. On Sasanian plates only parts of 
the design, those in high relief, are separate pieces of metal. These were 
repoussé or carved and were fitted under a lip cut up from the back- 
ground shell. The rest of the design on the plate itself is slightly worked 
in relief or chased. It is possible that the Sasanians adopted this form of 
metalworking from the Roman West, where in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries cast parts are set into vessels.! The existence of a similar 
technique, however, is known in Asia Minor as early as the mid-first 
millennium ».c.? 

There is no evidence that any Sasanian vessels were cast in their 
final form, including the relief decoration. On an example of the late 
3rd century, the plate from Krasnaya Polyana, the joins between the 
parts of the mould, said to exist on the reverse, are not, in fact, visible.3 
There is also no sign that the many vessels with designs at a single raised 
level were cast.* This appears to have been achieved in most examples by 
carving the background away, as was done on Roman silver vessels.5 
In every instance the details were added by the use of a variety of tools 
after the design in its main outline was complete. 

The gilding, which is preserved on the majority of the vessels, was 
generally applied with a mercury amalgam although gold leaf is not 
unknown (pl. 99).9 Niello is, in contrast, rare on Sasanian works. It 
occuts on a bottle with female figures in the Hermitage Museum, and 
on a plate in The Metropolitan Museum of Art (pl. 18), both dated by 
some scholars as early as the 5th century A.D." T'wo plates having niello 
in the Hermitage collection are at least as late as the 7th century.? Other 
vessels with niello ornament are a pointed oval bowl and two oval, 


ı Harper, “ The Heavenly Twins", p. 189. 

2 A. D. H. Bivar, “A rosette phialé inscribed in Aramaic’, BSO.AS xxıv (1961), pp. 189-99. 

š 'These comments on methods of manufacture are based on the examination of Sasanian 
silver in the Soviet Union, Europe and the United States by myself and Pieter Meyers, 
Research Chemist at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. S. Fajans, “Recent Russian Litera- 
ture”, Ars Orientalis ıı (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1957), pp. 6off. 

4 MMAB xviii (April, 1960), p. 267, fig. 32. The dots on the interior of this bowl were 
produced by tooling on the exterior. The punched depressions are still visible on the raised 
part of the exterior design. Where the background around this exterior design has been 
carved away, these punch marks can no longer be seen. The same method may have been 
used on the vessel in The Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (Chase, “‘ Two Sasanian 
Silver Plates”, p. 91). 5 Strong, p. 180. 

* BCMA rm (October, 1966), p. 291. 

? Orbeli and Trever, pl. 46; Erdmann, Kunst, pl. 63. 

® Orbeli and Trever, pls. 15, 16. The date is indicated by a comparison of the position 
and shape of the head and the treatment of the beard and moustache with that of the royal 
figure in the hunting reliefs of the large aivan at Taq-i Bustan. 
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lobed bowls, both types probably to be dated to the 6th-7th century 
A.D.! 'Thtree circular bowls with female figures and niello inlaid hearts 
are dated by an inscription giving their weight to the 8th century.? 
Since there is no indication that niello occurs on objects of Central 
Asian manufacture, the source for this form of decoration must be 
Byzantium, where it was extensively used, with gilding, in the 4th and 
sth centuries. On Sasanian vessels the niello is occasionally modelled 
in relief, although it is also employed in the fashion typical in the West, 
to fill specially prepared and cut-out areas, remaining flush with the 
surface. 

The debt of Sasanian silver to both East and West is great, and it is 
surprising in a period of such vigorous international exchange and 
interconnection that anything unique remained. Yet this is clearly the 
case. Some vessels can be considered the work of Byzantine craftsmen 
and others may be attributed to Guptan India, but a large majority 
bear the unmistakable stamp of Sasanian workmanship. This is partly 
a matter of style, of form and design. It is certainly more than the 
appearance of various details of dress or equipment. Whether this is a 
specifically Iranian culture or whether there is a Mesopotamian element 
as well is impossible to determine without more archaeological data. 
The silver vessels indicate only that there flourished under, or in spite 
of, rigid controls, a school of metalworking, reflecting trends current 
in the late antique world, but distinctive enough to be identified as 
Sasanian. 

1 Sasanian Silver, pl. 28 now in the Norbert Schimmel Collection; S. Fukai, Study of 
Iranian Art and Archaeology (Tokyo, 1968), pls. 42-8; Trésors de l’ancien Iran (Musée Rath, 
Geneva, 1966), pl. 77, cat. no. 681, now in the Abegg-Stiftung, Bern. 


2 Fajans, pp. 77 ff. For a dating in the 8th century because of the weights used in the 
inscriptions, see W. B. Henning, “New Pahlavi inscriptions on silver vessels”, BSOAS 


XXII (1959), pp. 132-4. ? Strong, pp. 195, 198-9. 
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CHAPTER 30 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARTS 
IN TRANSOXIANA 


I 


In the Persian epic Firdausi portrayed his conception of the ancient 
past as a tripartite world in which Iran and Türàn interacted as the 
principal antagonists. Taran, or Transoxiana, was there vaguely defined 
as the area between the Oxus River and Khotan “on the frontiers of 
China”. Hudid al-‘alam gives a more detailed geographical picture of 
Transoxiana in the 1oth century: “The Marches (Auddd) of Transoxiana 
are scattered districts, some lying to the east of Transoxiana, and some 
to the west of it. East of the Eastern Marches of Transoxiana are the 
borders of Tibet and Hindistaén; south of them, the [Marches] of 
Khuräsän; west of them, the borders of Chaghaniyan; and north of 
them, the borders of Surüshana which belong to Transoxiana . . . This 
is a vast, prosperous, and very pleasant country. It is the Gate of 
Turkestan and a resort of merchants."! Today Transoxiana would be 
the roughly rectangular area between the Ama Darya (Oxus) and the 
Syr Darya (Jaxartes) rivers, which flow into the Aral Sea from the 
Pamir and Tien Shan mountain ranges respectively. 

In antiquity the river boundaries of Transoxiana were neither im- 
passable barriers nor isolating features. The lower course of the Ami 
Darya, which lies in the Turkmen plain, is accessible from the flat- 
lands surrounding the Aral Sea. The middle course of the river rises 
northeast of Marv (Murghab valley), and its upper course forms the 
present-day borders between Afghanistan and the Soviet republics of 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan as far as Badakhshan in the Pamir range. 
The lower course of the Syr Darya passes from the southern shores of 
the Aral Sea through flat plains (Soviet Kazakhstan), rising rapidly east 
of Tashkent and along the Farghana basin, fed by headwaters in the 
Tien Shan range in Soviet Kirghizia. 


1 Hudéd al-‘dlam, pp. 119, 112. To facilitate cross-reference with Russian sources some 
Central Asian place names are here transcribed directly from the Cyrillic. The Cyrillic soft 
and hard sounds have been omitted in the transcription of Russian terms. 
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Recent scholarship and excavations in Central Asia have lent sub- 
stance to the legendary civilization of Transoxiana, and have consider- 
ably enlarged our frame of reference since the beginning of the zoth 
century when the Russian orientalist V. V. Barthold wrote, “Nearly 
all we know about Central Asia between the 2nd century s.c. and the 
7th century A.D. has been extracted from Chinese sources."! The cul- 
tural development of Transoxiana from the 3rd century s.c. until the 
Muslim period was closely connected with three, or possibly four, 
known linguistic entities that may be associated with definite geo- 
graphical areas. Choresmian (Khwarazmian), Sogdian and Bactrian, all 
three Middle Iranian languages, constituted the native speech of 
Khwärazm in the delta region, Sogdiana (Zarafashan and Kashka 
Daryà basins, north of the Hisär range), and Bactria or Kushän 
Tukhäristän (both banks of the Amü Daryä along its middle course). 
Aramaic letters were used in a fourth script, tentatively identified as the 
* Farghàna" script by V. A. Livshits, who would date it to the sth or 
6th century B.c.? 

Archaeological discoveries in Transoxiana suggest a twofold rela- 
tionship between Iran and its eastern neighbours in the early Middle 
Ages. While the art and architecture of Transoxiana display stylistic, 
thematic and typological links with the traditions of Parthian and 
Sasanian Iran, there are distinctive differences between them. A strong 
secular trend generally pervades the art and architecture of Sogdiana 
and distinguishes this tradition from that of Buddhist and Hindu India 
and the official canons of the court art of Iran. This secular trend in the 
folk art of Transoxiana resulted in a complex and brilliant series of 
narrative wall-paintings that have been uncovered in both public and 
domestic structures in several Sogdian town sites. In Sogdiana the 
pageantry and style of a feudalistic society are portrayed in an artistic 
idiom that combines local and borrowed elements in a highly original 
manner. The extent of the influence of this distinctive and secular 
tradition of painting on the development of miniature painting in 
Muslim times is still undetermined. However, the stylistic and icono- 
graphic links between the two suggest the existence of Sogdian ante- 
cedents for some of the artistic formulas found in the later miniature 
painting tradition. 

The heroic and episodic character of the Sogdian murals appears to 


1 Barthold, “A Short History”, p. 4. 
2 Reported by V. A. Livshits in an oral communication in October 1968. 
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Map 16. Map of Transoxiana showing the distribution of ancient and 
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reflect the same ideals of a feudalistic society as those of the Persian 
epics. It is assumed that the perpetuation of a tradition of knightly vir- 
tues in Transoxiana resulted from the survival there of the feudalistic 
social and cultural structures that had disappeared in Iran under the 
centralized Sasanian state. Firdausi's epic, which has been linked with 
legends created and preserved by the minstrels (gésdv) of the Parthian 
age of feudalism in Iran, thus finds a graphic counterpart in Trans- 
oxiana where the ideals of a feudalistic society were perpetuated long 
after their disappearance in Iran.1 To the Persians of the early Middle 
Ages, however, Transoxiana represented more than a ready reserve of 
legend where hoary knights were pitted against unpredictable, im- 
petuous and unhuman divs. Türän was also the arena for a contest of 
wits in which Persians were matched against rational men whose moral 
codes and social patterns were similar to their own. Firdausi portrays 
the Turanian leader, Afräsiyäb, as an equivocal figure whose treacherous 
schemes and flair for “Byzantine” intrigue were equalled by his pro- 
found wisdom, generosity and extraordinary valour. But legend would 
seem to have only embellished the intense conflicts between Iran and 
its eastern neighbours that resulted from the genuine threat which the 
latter presented to the political and economic security of the Iranian 
state. Despite its history of political fragmentation, punctuated by 
nomadic inroads, the resourceful merchants, missionaries and military 
personnel of Transoxiana contributed towards the creation of the 
resplendent period of cultural florescence and economic prosperity in 
Central Asia in early medieval times. 


II 
Khwärazm I 


As the northernmost part of Transoxiana, pre-Islamic Khwärazm had 
experienced a relatively long and sophisticated civilization prior to the 
Muslim conquest. The early beginning of the Khwarazmian civilization 
in the Oxus delta was probably a result of its geographical accessibility 
and its agricultural potential. The distinctive Khwarazmian Neolithic 
Keltminar culture developed at the end of the 4th millennium ».c. on 
the banks of the now dry Akcha Daryä, east of Birüni. The archaeo- 
logical picture of Bronze Age Khwärazm demonstrates what may be 
termed a continuum of Saka culture, which was clearly interrupted 


! M. Boyce, “ Zariadres and Zarer”, BSOAS xvıı (1955), 47ff; Frye, Heritage, pp. 118ff> 
235ff. 
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during two periods of urban development that preceded and followed 
the Sasanian dynasty in Iran. W. B. Henning convincingly correlated 
the spurt of the pre-Islamic Khwarazmian civilization with the degree 
of Khwarazmian independence from Sasanian rule; his argument sug- 
gests a reorganization of S. P. Tolstov's chronological classification of 
historic sites in pre-Islamic Khwarazm. 

The first phase of Khwarazmian urban development corresponds with 
the downfall of the Achaemenians, at which time ancient Khwärazm 
(Huvärazmis) gained independence from Persian rule. Under the super- 
vision and maintenance of a ruling class, a network of irrigation canals 
was developed in the delta of the Ama Darya, which watered the fields 
about fortified settlements of the “Archaic” period, such as those 
excavated at Kyuzeli-gyr and Kalaly-gyr I (west of Tashauz on the 
Ami Darya delta). Kyuzeli-gyr was protected by projecting towers 
connected by a string of walls within the thickness of which were built 
contiguous triple corridors (width 2.5-4 m). These "habitable walls" 
formed an irregular ring around three tower-like structures and a hall 
constructed of mud brick of the standard size of 4o by 4o by 1o cm, 
identical to those used in other Khwarazmian buildings. The addition 
of “bent-axis” entrances to the fortification walls at Kalaly-gyr 1 
suggests comparison with Parthian architectural principles. 

During the subsequent “classical” or “K’ang-kyo” period the 
Khwarazmian language was committed to writing, as indicated by 
Middle Iranian words written in Aramaic letters on large clay jars 
(Persian bum) found in the necropolis of Koi-krylgan-kala.) When 
Tolstov termed the pinnacle of the pre-Islamic civilization of Khwa- 
razm the ** K'ang-kyo" period, he followed Barthold’s identification of 
Khwärazm with the appellative K’ang-chii of the Chinese sources. The 
survival of the term Aang in connection with townships in Transoxiana 
was regarded by Tolstov as proof of this assumption. Chang Ch’ien’s 
references to K’ang-chii evidently applied to a confederation of tribes 
that in the 2nd century s.c. inhabited five agricultural regions in Trans- 
oxiana, north of Bactria. To the east of the K'ang-chü were the Huns 
or Hsiung-nu who presumably occupied the area east of the Syr Darya. 
The K’ang-chii state probably comprised agricultural communities and 
townships and nomadic tribal groups who may have represented the 
governing body within the confederation. Despite the fact that later 
Chinese sources (Tang shu, ch. 146b) equated K’ang-chii with the 


1 Henning, “ Mitteliranisch”, p. 25 n 2. 
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Sogdian city of Samargand, which at that time figured as the most 
notable city of Central Asia, the heartland of Chang Ch'ien's K'ang-chü 
probably lay farther north.! In medieval times Khwärazm was associ- 
ated by Birüni with Siyavush, the legendary founder of that country, 
who was credited with the rebuilding of a Kang-dizh and with the 
founding of various towns in Pahlavi and Muslim sources. Firdausi's 
description of Kang-dizh as a citadel on a precipitous mountain ovet- 
looking the plain, however, is at variance with the physical landmarks 
of Khwärazm in its more limited geographical sense. The recent 
attempt by B. A. Litvinskii to link a number of archaeological finds, 
datable from the znd century B.C. to the 4th century A.D., with the 
K’ang-chü confederacy marks a step towards the identification of the 
K'ang-chü state as a historical reality in Transoxiana.? 

Just east of Birüni in the Kyzyl-kum desert lies the fortified citadel of 
Koi-krylgan-kala, which originally towered over a surrounding town 
(figs. 1-2). The fort was built as a cylindrical two-storied structure, 
42 m in diameter, containing vaulted chambers and storage rooms 
surrounded by a gallery with archers’ slits pierced through the citadel 
drum. Workmen’s quarters and storage chambers constituted the rooms 
built radially between the citadel drum and the outer ring of defensive 
walls (diam. 87.5 m). The circular plan, the standard brick size, the 
projecting defensive towers, and the “bent-axis” entrance of this fort 
combine elements from the earlier Bronze Age and the “Archaic” 
structures from Khwarazm, while the inventory from the site parallels 
that of other Central Asian sites datable to the Parthian period in Iran. 
A strain of hellenistic stylistic conventions may be detected in the 
figural representations on Khwarazmian ceramic canteens from Koi- 
krylgan-kala, although their thematic content appears to have had 
a more limited regional application (cf. a griffin-topped helmet on a 
male head and an equestrian lancer with a Scythian-type headdress that 
establish formal antecedents for such representations in later Khwaraz- 
mian art). Fragmentary murals from the latest building level at this fort 

1 Watson, Shih chi, p. 123; Pulleyblank, “The Wu-sun and Sakas”; Litvinskit, Dreonie 
kocheuniki, pp. 171ff. I wish to thank Professor E. H. Schafer for his helpful comments on 
the Chinese sources in regard to this question. 

2 Birani, Chronology, pp. 40-2; Firdausi, J. A. Vuller’s Persian text 11, 617ff. No general 
agreement exists on the question of the location of the Kangdiz of the Pahlavi sources; cf. 
J. Darmesteter, The Zand Avesta (SBE xxi 2, Oxford, 1883), 67; J. Markwart, A Catalogue 
of the Principal Capitals of Eranshahr (Rome, 1931), pp. 23ff. On various suggestions for the 


location of K’ang-chii, see Shiratori, ““A Study of Su-t’é”, pp. 81-145; Frye, “ Tarxün- 
Turxün”, pp. 123-6; Maenchen, “Huns and Hsiung-nu”, p. 230; Litvinskü, “ Dzhunskii 


mogilnik”, pp. 29-37. 
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Fig. 1. Sketch of a reconstruction of the Khwatazmian fort of Ko1-krylgan- 
kala, ¢. 1st century B.c, to 3rd century A.D. 














Fig. 2. Sketch of a reconstruction of the Khwarazmian fort of Koi-krylgan- 
kala, showing the second gateway with its “bent-axis’’ entrance. 


display a linear style with colours applied in flat washes, generally 
without the use of shading; these characteristics associate this artistic 
school with the Graeco-Iranian style of the Parthian paintings from 
Kuth-i Khwaja (Sistan) and Khwarazmian murals from the royal palace 
at Toprak-kala (see below).! The function of this monumental fort is 
still disputed. However, the presence of numerous ossuaries and ash 
urns within the complex and its neighbourhood, and the similarity 


1 E. Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East (New York, 1941), pp. 301ff, pl. cı-cıv; Schlum- 
berger, Der hellenisierte Orient, p. 189. 
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between the circular plan of the fort and the plan of smaller Khwaraz- 
mian Bronze Age and Saka burials (cf. Tagisken) and tower-shaped 
ossuaties, have led to the tentative identification of the structure at 
Koi-krylgan-kala as a funerary monument.! 

To the latest level at Koi-krylgan-kala belong a number of terra cotta 
sculptures that served to preserve the likeness of the deceased on 
ossuaries. These portraits are evidently derived from the “face-urn” 
receptacles for cremated ashes which antedate the ossuaries in Khwa- 
razm. The life-size seated male figure from the vicinity of Koi-krylgan- 
kala, originally attached to an ossuary (pl. 121), is remarkable for its 
monumentality and for the simplicity and directness of its expression. 
The roughly triangular face, short pointed beard, shoulder-length hair, 
torque, and the flat body planes of this figure recall Parthian sculpture 
of around the 1st and 2nd centuries. A second ossuary figure from the 
Koi-krylgan-kala area, however, has soft rounded contours, large oval 
face and prominent chin that associate it with the style of the sculptures 
from Toprak-kala (see below). The similarities between the sculptures 
and painting styles from Koi-krylgan-kala and those from Toprak-kala 
suggest that the two may have overlapped in time. 

Excavations at Toprak-kala, north-east of Birüni, have uncovered an 
eatly medieval Khwarazmian town site that included a rectangular 
walled enclosure (500 by 350 m) with a palace (80 by 80 m) constructed 
against its northern wall. The limits of an “Inner Palace” were defined 
by two massive towers (40 by 40 m) constructed on the northern wall; 
a third tower marked the southern limits of the “harem” within the 
royal residence. The facade of the palace, facing east, was evidently 
decorated with life-size alabaster sculptures, whereas monumental 
stucco sculptures and murals decorated the interior of the palace. 
Female figures represented in profile and three-quarters view constit- 
uted the subject matter of the murals from the “harem” (pl. 122). These 
were executed by means of variegated brush strokes that define con- 
tours and fill in details. The figures are placed against a shallow two- 
dimensional background, which in some examples is patterned with 
heart-shaped motifs like those found in paintings of the Parthian period 
from as far afield as a Sarmatian catacomb at Kerch on the Black Sea and 
the Buddhist remains from Mirān in eastern Turkestan. ? 

1 Tolstov and Vainberg, Kot-krylgan-kala, pp. 255ff; Rapoport and Lapirov-Skoblo, 
“Bashneobruznye Khorezmiiskie ossuarii”, pp. 147-56. 


2 I. M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (London, 1922), pp. 16off, 
pl. xxvir-xxix; Bussagli, ** Paintings", pp. 22ff. 
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A narrow corridor with arched doorways connected a series of large 
halls that constituted the “Inner Palace” at Toprak-kala. The upper 
segment of the walls of the “Hall of Kings” (28 m?) was pierced with 
niches that contained monumental royal portraits fashioned in painted 
terracotta and executed with a unique blend of realism, hellenistic 
illusionism and decorative formality. The large oval heads, the pro- 
truding lower lips and the round eyes and massive body proportions 
of these figures (pls. 123-4) distinguish them from the later ideal type 
in Sogdian art, where the size of the human head in proportion to the 
elongated body is considerably reduced (pls. 125, 147). While portrait 
heads, such as that of the dark-complexioned warrior from the “Hall of 
the Dark Guards” and some patterns of dress and ornament may 
represent strictly regional expressions, the style and iconography of the 
sculptures and murals from Toprak-kala associate the latter with the 
more general Graeco-Iranian style of the east Iranian world in Parthian 
times. 

Tolstov, who believed Kushan rule to have extended to the shores of 
the Aral Sea during the 2nd to 4th centuries A.D., dated the Toprak-kala 
palace to the 3rd or 4th century A.D. on the following grounds: (1) dated 
documents from the palace at Toprak-kala, (2) numismatic evidence 
from the site, (3) the presence of the Dravidian physical type in 
Khwärazm in Kushän times and (4) Indian artistic influences in works 
of art from the site. The assumption of Kushàn domination of Khwa- 
razm has since been questioned, chiefly because of the lack of concrete 
archaeological evidence, the absence of Buddhism in Khwarazm and 
the reliance of the Khwarazmian era upon an event of local significance 
that probably occurred some time during the period 42 B.c. to A.D. 20.1 
Moreover, in a study of numismatic material from Toprak-kala, V. M. 
Masson satisfactorily linked the Khwarazmian coins from Toprak-kala 
(pl. 126) with Graeco-Bactrian coin types rather than with the later 
Kushan numismatic tradition.2 The Dravidian physical type found 
among the skeletal remains in Khwarazm and recorded in the terracotta 
head from the “Hall of the Dark Guards", Tolstov admits, may indi- 
cate the continuation of an Indo-Dravidian substratum in the popula- 
tion of Khwarazm from Neolithic and Bronze Age times, an assumption 
for which there is some material support. Finally, Tolstov's comparison 


1 Henning, “The Choresmian Documents”, pp. 166-79; Livshits, “ Khwarezmian 
Calendar”, pp. 433-46; Azarpay, “Nine Inscribed Choresmian bowls”, p. 203n. 
? V. M. Masson,  Khorezm i Kushany", pp. 79-84. 
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of the Toprak-kala paintings with the Indian paintings from Ajanta 
from the 3rd and 4th centuries (the “dark” period of Indian painting) 
remains inconclusive. While the assumption of Kushan_ political 
domination of Khwarazm does not appear to be warranted by the 
available evidence, contact between the Aral Sea region and Bactria 
doubtless inspired the Graeco-Iranian iconography and the expression 
of the dynastic cult housed in monuments for which there exist both 
Kushan and Parthian counterparts.1 The destruction of the Toprak- 
kala palace, associated by Henning with an early Sasanian campaign, 
can be placed in the early part of the 3rd century, after which time the 
site may have been briefly occupied before its abandonment.? 

Soon after the fall of Toprak-kala the network of irrigation canals 
around the Ama Darya delta fell into disrepair, the towns were aban- 
doned or neglected and an economic crisis confronted the Khwaraz- 
mian state. Tolstov connects these events with the penetration of steppe 
elements represented by the “‘Chionite-Hephthalites” in the 4th and 
sth centuries A.D. This barbarian migration, which was doubtless 
facilitated by the loss of Khwarazmian autonomy after the Sasanian 
attacks, is demonstrated by the appearance of a strong Mongoloid 
strain among the Europoid population of Khwärazm particularly 
towards its frontiers (cf. Kanga-kala). 


Khwaragm II 


The second phase of pre-Islamic urban development in Khwärazm 
corresponds with the post- or late Sasanian epoch in Iran when Khwä- 
razm enjoyed a brief period of autonomy under the rule of alocal dynasty 
(the “Afrighid” period). Excavations of the ancient cemetery of 
Kuyuk-kala and Tok-kala, both north of Nukus, revealed the con- 
tinuation of the earlier Khwarazmian practice of burial of human bones 
in receptacles or ossuaries. On the alabaster ossuaries from Tok-kala 
were occasionally painted scenes of mourning executed in a linear and 
two-dimensional style, simplified versions of similar scenes of mourn- 
ing depicted in a mural from Sogdiana and on a painted urn from Mary 
where parallel funerary rituals were evidently observed.3 The continued 


1 Schlumberger, pp. 189ff. 
2 Henning, “The Choresmian Documents”, pp. 170; Livshits, “Khwarezmian Calen- 


dar”, pp. 433ff. . : 
3 Yakubovskii, p. 111, pl. xix-xxir; G. A. Koshelenko, *Unikalnaya vaza iz Merva”, 


VDI 1966:1, pp. 92-105, fig. 4. 
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use of ossuary sculpture in Sogdiana in the 5th to 8th centuries A.D. is 
proof of even earlier cultural ties between the latter region and northern 
Transoxiana (pl. 127). The dates of the Tok-kala painted ossuaries, in- 
dicated in Khwarazmian inscriptions on the alabaster receptacles, show 
a range of A.D. 616-711, which corresponds with the brief renaissance 
of the Khwarazmian pre-Islamic civilization before the Arab destruc- 
tion of the site in A.D. 712. Cultural continuity between the first and 
second phases of urban development in Khwärazm may be observed in 
the persistence of references to the local Khwarazmian era, in Khwaraz- 
mian coinage (pl. 128), and in the survival of earlier artistic and icono- 
graphic formulas up to the time of the Muslim conquest of Khwärazm. 


III. SOGDIANA AND NORTHERN BACTRIA (TUKHARISTAN) 


In Parthian times Transoxiana south of the Khwarazmian delta adhered 
either to the Sogdian cultural complex (centred around the Zarafshan 
and Kashka Darya rivers) or to the culture of northern Bactria (both 
banks of the Ama Darya along its middle course). Geographical 
proximity was naturally a factor in the predominance of one or the 
other of these two major sources of influence, as demonstrated by the 
affinity between the Farghana and Chach (Tashkent oasis) cultures and 
that of Sogdiana. Throughout the ancient and early medieval periods 
the settled communities of these areas practised an agricultural form of 
economy based on artificial irrigation, traces of which are preserved in 
these river valley regions. 

Numismatic data from the 3rd century B.c. suggest that some 
Sogdian oases such as Marakanda (identified with the Afrasiyab section 
of modern Samarqand) were under the influence of Bactria (north of 
the Hindu Kush) and the Graceo-Bactrian kings. However, Sogdian 
cities were probably independent of the Kushän successors of the 
Graeco-Bactrians who, nevertheless, exerted a lasting influence upon 
the Sogdian civilization.! Sogdian minor arts of the ıst to the 4th 
centuries A.D. display lingering traces of hellenistic iconography in the 
local coinage and in terracotta figurines from the Samarqand area 
(pl. 129), while Sogdian contact with Kushän Tukhäristän (as Bactria 
came to be known under the Kushäns) is recorded by the presence in 
Sogdiana of grey and red pottery covered with similarly coloured slips. 

1 Nilsen, “Kyzyl-kyr”’, pp. 60-78; Grigorev, “Gorodishche Tali-Barzu”, pp. 87ff. For 


north Bactrian architecture of this period, see B. A. Litvinskii and Kh. Mukhitdinov in 
Sovetskaya arkheologiya 1969:2, pp. 160-78. 
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Such features as vertical handles, tall footed vessels, and bands of large 
cutvilinear patterns painted freely on the vessel in a dark red slip, how- 
ever, are distinctively Sogdian. The meagre Sogdian architectural 
remains of this period from Kyzyl-kyr (northwest of Bukhara) and Tal-i 
Barzu (Samarqand area) compare closely with the architectural patterns 
of Khwarazm expressed in the mud-brick vaulted chambers with the 
continuous wall bench (suffa); these elements distinguish the architec- 
tural tradition of northern Transoxiana from that of the south or 
Turkhāristān, where post and lintel structures and stone masonry of the 
hellenistic past survived until the end of the Kushän period.! 

The Graeco-Bactrian city of Tirmidh, founded near the confluence 
of the Surkhān Darya and the Āmū Daryā rivers, was evidently a 
flourishing Buddhist community and an important Kushān frontier 
town until the 4th century A.D. The presence of post-and-lintel-type 
buildings, stone-column bases, Corinthian-type capitals, stone cornices 
and masonry, hellenistic motifs, and finally, the discovery of Bactrian 
inscriptions at Tirmidh place the city firmly within the Kushän cultural 
sphere. Appropriately, the monumental Airtam frieze from Tirmidh, 
now in the Hermitage Museum, illustrates the blend of Graeco- 
Bactrian and Indian stylistic conventions which found Kushan 
patronage in the contemporaneous art of Gandhara in the 1st and 
2nd centuries A.D. The question of the origin of Mediterranean influence 
in Central Asia, prior to the spread of Buddhism there, may be re- 
examined in the light of the discovery of the hellenistic city of Ai 
Khanum, tentatively identified by P. Bernard as Ptolemy's Alexandria 
Oxiana (v. 12.6) on the left bank of the Oxus. Founded by successors of 
Alexander, this hellenistic city survived in the heart of Central Asia 
until its destruction by a wave of nomads ¢. 100 B.c. The more purely 
hellenistic art of Ai Khanum thus represented the first stage in the 
development of the Graeco-Iranian style in the early Kushàn period, as 
defined by Daniel Schlumberger.? The early Bactrian artistic school 
which grew in this medium evidently served a largely secular function 
among the nomadic ruling classes of Bactria, whose own cultural pat- 
terns were clearly fused with those of the Graeco-Bactrians in the archi- 
tecture of the palace, and in the murals and sculptures from Khalchayan, 
in the Surkhàn Daryä basin (pls 75, 130-3). Some of the painted clay 

! V. M. Masson, Dnezhnoe Khozyaistvo drevnei Azii”; E. V. Zeimal, in Numizmatika 
i épigrafika 111 (Moscow, 1962), p. 145. 


? Bernard, “A i Khanum"; D. Schlumberger, in JA 1964, pp. 303-26; idem, in Syria 
XXXVII (1960), pp. 131-66, 253-318; édem, ‘Excavations of Surkh Kotal”, pp. 77-95. 
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sculptures recovered in the small palace at Khalchayan (somewhat less 
than life-size), were identified by their excavator, G. A. Pugachenkova, 
as royal portraits of the rulers of this north Bactrian district in the early 
Kushän period.! Traces of hellenistic iconography and interest in 
portraiture distinguish this remarkable group of sculptures from a later 
series found at nearby Dalverzin-tepe, south of Dennau in southern 
Uzbekistan (pl. 134). Executed in painted plaster on a clay core, the 
more durable Dalverzin-tepe sculptures manifest a tendency towards 
standardization of figures as ideal types in a manner that suggests the 
influence of Buddhist artistic canons in this school of sculpture in 
northern Bactria. These sculptures were discovered in the vicinity of a 
Buddhist sanctuary and represent the early phase of the Buddhist art of 
northern Bactria in the Kushàn period. 

The Buddhist culture of northern Bactria is more fully recorded at 
Kara-tepe, at Tirmidh, which marks the site of the only Buddhist cave 
complex in western Turkestan. This religious centre dated from the 
time of Kanishka and his successors and was housed in some twenty- 
five cave complexes hewn in sandstone cliffs northwest of Old Tirmidh. 
The recent excavations of B. Ya. Staviskii at this site have yielded frag- 
ments of stucco and stone sculpture, murals and numerous inscriptions 
in Bactrian, Brahmi and Kharosthi scripts referring to the dedication 
of gifts by donors who presumably belonged to the Buddhist com- 
munity of Tirmidh in Kushan times.? 

The trade route that connected Tirmidh and medieval Chaghaniy4n, 
in the Surkhan Darya basin, with Sogdiana to the north and Tukharistan 
to the south, was doubtless a source of prosperity for Tirmidh and other 
transit stations on the Oxus. The famed “Oxus Treasure” was pre- 
sumably discovered on the same trade route at Takht-i Qubad, in 
Qubadiyan territory near the confluence of the Kafirnihan and the Oxus 
rivers, to the east of which lay medieval Khuttal (Vakhsh and Panj 
basins) and Badakhshän.3 

The political fragmentation and collapse of the major Central Asian 
states in the 4th century was related to the aggressive military campaigns 
of the early Sasanians that exposed the Central Asian states to nomadic 
inroads. By the 5th century, when many of the small city-states in 


1 Skulptura Khalchayana, p. 130; for a later date suggested for this site, see Schlumberger, 
Der hellenisierte Orient, pp. s9ff. 2 Staviskii, Kara-Tepe. 

3 A.M. Belenitskii, Trudy Tadzbikskaya arkheologicheskaya ékspeditsiya 1 (1950), 100ff; 
Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus; Barnett, “ The Art of Bactria and the Treasure of the Oxus”. 
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Transoxiana had formed alliances (such as the coalition of Sogdian 
cities in the Zarafshan basin headed by Samarqand), the nomadic 
Hephthalites or White Huns had succeeded the Kushans in Tukhiri- 
stan. The Hephthalite rulers of Transoxiana evidently permitted a degree 
of independence to some economically powerful Central Asian princi- 
palities, such as Samarqand, Bukhara and Farghana, where local 
dynasties continued to rule throughout the Hephthalite period and even 
after the penetration of the western Turks into Transoxiana in the 6th 
century. 

The site of Balalyk-tepe, north of Tirmidh, in the Surkhän Daryä 
basin, offers a rare opportunity for study of a residence associated with 
the Hephthalite ruling class in Transoxiana. The Sogdian“ Bukhara 
letters" found on coins from Balalyk-tepe indicate the date of 5th to 6th 
century A.D., suggested for the site by L. A. Albaum.! Balalyk-tepe was 
a country seat with a small fortress raised on a 3o by 3o m platform 
constituting a rectangular hall with surrounding corridors. After the 
6th century the plan of this structure was altered to accommodate 
a rectangular chamber with a single entrance, ceiling illumination, 
wall bench, and a wooden cornice decorated with stucco moulding. The 
last detail recalls the Airtam frieze from nearby Tirmidh, which may 
have served as a prototype for the later building. The central hall at 
Balalyk-tepe was decorated with a continuous frieze of wall-paintings 
which reached a height of 1.8 m from the suffa. The subject matter, a 
banquet attended by groups of male and female members of a provincial 
aristocracy, was evidently secular (pl. 135). Placed against a flat and 
patterned background, the reclining and seated figures are arranged ina 
shallow pictorial space in which emphasis is given to contrasting areas 
of flat colour and two-dimensional forms. A silver vessel in the Hermi- 
tage Museum in Leningrad displays a similar banquet with the principal 
figures represented in costumes identical to those found in the Balalyk- 
tepe paintings (cf. the sleeveless cape worn by the women, and the 
matted hair and the dress of the men). The date of 6th to 7th centuries 
thus indicated for the Hermitage silver dish is confirmed by a Sogdian 
inscription on the same vessel.” 

It is probably purely due to chance that the Balalyk-tepe paintings 
have survived as examples of secular painting comparable to the 

1 On the “Bukhara letters”, and the coinage on which they occur, see R. N. Frye, 
ANSNNM 113 (1949), 1-50; idem, ANSMN 1v (1950), 105-14; idem, H]AS x1x (1956), 
106-25; Henning, “ Mitteliranisch”, pp. 52-5. 


2 Staviskii, “O datirovkie in proiskhozhdenii érmitazhnoi serebryanoi chashi..."; 
Livshits and Lukonin, p. 172, pata. 20. 
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sophisticated Sogdian murals datable from the late 5th to the early 8th 
century. Therefore, regardless of their intrinsic value, the Surkhàn 
Darya paintings provide an important link between two major phases 
in the tradition of wall-painting in Central Asia. The assumption that 
the Bactrian artistic tradition continued into medieval times within the 
context of the Buddhist church has found material support in the 
excavations of the Buddhist monastery at Ajina-tepe in the Vahkhsh 
valley, near Kurgan-tyube in Tajikistan. A massive stupa on a cruciform 
stepped base with a double flight of stairs on all four sides was housed 
in the small Buddhist monastery (100 by 5o m) at Ajina-tepe. This 
complex, with its adjacent courtyard, corridors and cells, was built 
entirely of mud-brick and clay blocks and decorated with murals and 
painted terracotta sculptures (pls. 136-7). A colossal figure of a re- 
cumbent Buddha (12 m), executed in stucco from moulds, occupied 
the length of one corridor, while smaller Buddhist images had been 
placed against the walls and inside wall niches throughout the entire 
structure. This unusually rich collection of Buddhist art of Bactria 
from the 7th and 8th centuries is marked by stylistic and iconographic 
traits that distinguish it from other Buddhist artistic schools of the 7th 
and 8th centuries in Central Asia (cf. Fundukistan, Quva in Farghäna). 
For Sogdiana the Gth to the 8th century represented an age of excep- 
tional prosperity and cultural growth reflected in new building projects 
that included the founding of new tawns and the restoration and 
enlargement of older structures. The city of Panjikent, forty miles east 
of Samarqand on the Zarafshàn river, was one of the Sogdian cities that 
were considerably enlarged in the 7th and 8th centuries. The relative 
importance of Panjikent in the Sogdian confederacy had increased 
considerably by the 8th century when Divashtich, the king of Panjikent, 
plotted an unsuccessful rebellion against Arab rule in Transoxiana. 
Panjikent, mentioned in the Sogdian royal archives from Mount Mugh, 
contained a walled city (shahristan), a fortified citadel, a necropolis and 
suburbs surrounded by an outer wall. The shahristan at Panjikent was 
dominated by two rather similar and adjacent temple complexes, each 
with a sanctuary, a central tetrastyle hall and portico (aivan) (fig. 3). The 
last and brilliant phase of pre-Muslim Sogdian art is represented by 
series of murals represented in continuous registers on the walls of 
these public structures and in the private residences at Panjikent.? 


1 Freiman, Sogdiiskii sbornik; Henning, “Zum sogdischen Kalendar”; Livshits, Sovetskaya 


étnogaafiya 1960:5, pp. 76-91. : 
2 See the works of Yakubovskii, Belenitskii and Bussagli. 
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Fig. 3. Sogdian mural from the south wall of the principal hall of temple II, 
at Panjikent. 


While the foundation of Panjikent antedates the sth century, strati- 
graphic evidence and the inventory of the buildings indicate a date of 
6th to 8th century for the majority of the structures at this site. The 
Sogdian cursive script of the Mugh documents used as "captions" on 
some of the Panjikent murals confirms a 7th to 8th century date for such 
series as the “Rustam cycle” (pls 138-9, 145-8) from the walls of a hall 
in a private residence at Panjikent (building v1, room 41), now in the 
Hermitage Museum. A. M. Belenitskii’s interpretation of the subject 
matter of the “Rustam cycle” as a Sogdian version of the Rustam 
legend is warranted by the existence of a Sogdian fragmentary text on 
this epic hero! and Firdausi’s association of this theme with the decora- 
tion of a palace at the legendary Türänian city of Siyävush-gird:? 


A city famous for its rosaries, 

Its lofty palaces, and orchard-grounds. 

He limned within the hall full many a picture 
Of kings, of battle, and of banqueting, 


1 Henning, “Sogdian tales”; E. Yarshater, “Rustam dar zabän-i Sughdi”, Mihr vım 
(Tehran, 1952), 406-11. 

2 Vuller’s Persian text 1, 625; A. G. and E. Warner, The Shahnama of Firdausi 1 (London, 
1906), 286. 
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And painted there Kaüs with mace and armlets, 
Crowned on his throne, with elephantine Rustam, 
With Zäl, Güdarz, and all that company. 
Elsewhere he limned Afräsiyäb, his army, 

Pirän, and Garsiwaz the vengeful one. 

That pleasant city was the talk of all 

Good men both in Irän and Türän. 


Excavations at Varakhsha, in the Bukhärä oasis, have yielded remains 
of a large Sogdian city, ruled by a local dynasty from the sth to the 8th 
century. The Varakhsha citadel was built against a fortified wall over- 
looking the shahristàn and comprised several barracks, an extensive 
palace with vaulted rooms (including the “Red Hall” and the “East 
Hall”) and an open court with a spacious triple arched aivän.! The 
elliptical arches of the aivän were supported on massive round brick 
columns (diam. 2 m) and a pair of corner piers decorated with stucco 
carvings. 

The geographical proximity of Bukhärä to the trade routes between 
the Zarafshän and Kashka Daryä basins on the one hand, and the 
Surkhän Daryä and Amü Daryä basins on the other, may have contrib- 
uted to the presence of “Indian” features in the murals found in the 
royal palace at Varakhsha. The Indian physiognomy and bare torso of 
the principal hunter represented in the paintings from the “Red Hall”, 
however, are combined with compositional schemes that have the 
heraldic and hieratic quality of Sasanian art. The rigidity of the compo- 
sitions in the Varakhsha murals is softened by the sweeping and graceful 
contours of the leaping animals that express the Sogdian taste for 
elongated and sinuous forms found in artistic workshops of the 7th 
and 8th centuries (pls 140-1). 

The discovery in 1966 of wall-paintings on the walls of a royal 
reception hall at the Sogdian capital at Samarqand has added to the 
study of Sogdian art the new dimension of a sophisticated "court" 
style associated with the capital city during the 7th and 8th centuries.? 
Distinguished by brilliant colours and vividly defined details of cos- 
tume, ornament and physiognomy, the Samarqand murals preserve 
unexpected documentation in a series of explanatory passages written 
in Sogdian cursive directly upon the paintings. A flat lapis lazuli blue 

1 See the works of Shishkin and of Pugachenkova and Rempel. 

2 V. A. Shiskin, Iskusstvo ı (Moscow, 1966), 62-6; Livshits, “Nadpisi na freskakh iz 


Afrasiaba”, pp. 5-7; Frye, “ The significance of Greek and Kushan archaeology in the 
history of Central Asia”, Journal of Asian History ı (Wiesbaden, 1967), 33-44. 
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colour provides the background for the variegated jewel-like figures 
that are skilfully interrelated here by means of gesture, direction of 
movement and overlapping planes. Interest in the narrative is balanced 
by a taste for rich and ornamental colours communicating the spirit of 
excitement and fanfare that accompanied the arrival of a colourful 
foreign mission at the Sogdian court at the height of its power and 
splendour (pls 142-4). A desire for the display of pomp and ceremony 
is also manifested in actual remains of Sogdian silk weaves, metalwork 
and ceramics such as the cups of the 6th to 8th century that are dis- 
tinguished by their sharply curved and metallic contours, undulating 
rims and glistening glaze specked with golden particles and stamped 
designs.} 


1 Henning and D.G. Shepherd, “Zandaniji identified?”; A.M. Bentovich, Trudy 
Tadzhikskaya arkheologicheskaya ekspeditsiya ıv (1964), 264-98; Marshak, Sogdiskoe serebro. 
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Afghanistan (Paris) 

Mesopotamia (Rivista di Archeologia, Faculta di Littere e 
filosofia) (University of Turin) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin (old series 1905-42; new 
series 1942- ) (New York) 
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Le Muséon 
Museum 


NC 
NGWG 


INumismatica 
OLZ 
Oriens 


Orientalia 
Pauly 


PBA 
Philologus 


PO 
RAA 
RAC 


REA 
Religion 


RGG 


RHR 
RIN 
RN 
RSO 
Saeculum 


SBE 
SCBO 
Semitica 


SHAW 


SPA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Monuments et Mémoires (publiés par l'Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres) (Fondation Eugene Piot, Paris) 

Le Muséon (Revue d’Etudes Orientales) (Louvain-Paris) 
Museum (att magazine edited by the Tokyo National Museum) 
(Tokyo) 

Numismatic Chronicle (London) 

Nachrichten von der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Göttingen (Göttingen) 

Numismatica (Rome) 

Orientalische Literaturzeitung (Berlin-Leipzig) 

Oriens (journal of the International Society for Oriental 
Research) (Leiden) 

Orientalia (a quarterly published by the Faculty of Ancient 
Oriental Studies, Pontifical Biblical Institute) new series (Rome) 
Pauly, A. Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft 
(ed. G. Wissowa) (Stuttgart, 1894- ) 

Proceedings of the British Academy (London) 

Philologus (Zeitschrift für das klassische Altertum) (Stolberg, 
etc., now Berlin) 

Patrologia Orientalis (ed. R. Gaffin and F. Nau) (Paris) 

Revue des arts asiatiques (Paris) 

Reallexicon fur Antike und Christentum (ed. T. Klauser) (Stutt- 
gart, 1950-) 

Revue des études arméniennes, nouvelle séric (Paris) 

Religion (A Journal of Religion and Religions) (Newcastle upon 
Tyne) 

Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2nd ed., 6 vols(Tübingen, 
1927-32); 3rd ed., 7 vols (Tübingen, 1957-65) 

Revue de |’ Histoire des Religions (Paris) 

Rivista Italiana di Numismatica e Sciengi Affini (Milan) 

Revue Numismatique (Paris) 

Rivista degli Studi Orientali (Rome) 

Saeculum (Jahrbuch fur Universalgeschichte) (Freiburg- 
Munich) 

Sacred Books of the East (Oxford) 

Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis (Oxford) 
Semitica (Cahiers publiés par l’Institut d’Etudes Sémitiques de 
PUniversité de Paris) (Paris) 

Sitzungsberichte der heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften (Phil. 
Hist. Klasse) (Heidelberg) 

A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope and P. Ackerman, 
6 vols (Text pp. 1-2817) (Oxford-London-New York, 1938- 
39); repr. 12 vols (Tokyo, 1964-65); no vol. x111; vol. x1v New 
Studies 1938-1960 (Text pp. 2879-3205) (Oxford-London, 
1967); vol. xv Bibliography of Pre-Islamic Persian Art to 1938 
(cols 1-340), Reprint of Index to Text Volumes I-III (i-vi) 
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SPAW 


StIr 
Sumer 


SWAW 


Syria 
TITAKE 


TM 


T’oung Pao 


TPS 
VDI 
WVDOG 


WZKM 
YCS 
ZA 
ZDMG 
ZN 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(pp. 1-63) (Ashiya, Japan, 1977); vol. xvi Bibliography of Islamic 
Persian Art to 1938 (cols 341-854) (Ashiya, 1977); vol xv 
New Studies 1960-1973. In Memoriam Arthur Upham Pope, Part I 
Pre-Islamic Studies (pp. 3207-3717) (not yet published); vol. 
XVI New Studies 1960-1973..., Part II Islamic Architecture 
(not yet published); vol. xıx New Stadies 1960-1973..., Part III 
Islamic Art (not yet published). References are given to page 
numbers only. 

Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen (Deutschen) Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Phil. Hist. Klasse) (Berlin) 

Studia Iranica (Leiden) 

Sumer (journal of archaeology and history in Iraq) (Baghdad) 
Sitzungsberichte der Wiener (Österreichischen) Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Phil. Hist. Klasse) (Vienna) 

Syria (Revue d'att oriental et d'archéologie) (Paris) 

Trudi Iuzhno-Turkmenistanskoi Archeologischeskoi Kimplexnoi 
Ekspeditsii, 6 vols (Moscow, 1949-58) 

Travaux et mémoires (Centre de Recherche d’Histoire et Civili- 
zation de Byzance) (Paris) 

T’oung Pao (Archives concernant l'histoire, les langues, la 
géographie, l'ethnographie et les arts de l'Asie orientale) 
(Leiden) 

Transactions of the Philological Society (London) 

Vestnik drevnet istorii (Moscow) 

Wissenschaftliche Weröffentlichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft (Leipzig) 

Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes (Vienna) 

Yale Classical Studies (New Haven, Conn.) 

Zeitschrift für Assyriologie (Berlin) 

Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländischen Gesellschaft (Wiesbaden) 
Zeitschrift für Numismatik (Berlin) 


The following frequently quoted works are given in an abbreviated form 
marked with an asterisk 


Christensen, A. L’Iran sous les Sassanides, znd ed. Copenhagen-Paris, 1944 
(Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque d’Etudes 48). 

Diakonoff, I. M. and Livshits, V. A. Dokamenty iz Nisy I v. do n.e. Predvari- 
telnye itogi raboti (Documents from Nisä of the ıst century B.C. 
Preliminary summary of the work). Moscow, 1960. 

* Parfianskoje tsarskoje choziajstvo v Nise”, VDI 1960.2, pp. 14-38. 

“Novye nakhodki dokumentov v staroi Nise” (New kinds of documents 
at old Nisa), in Peredneaziatskii Sbornik 11 (Near Eastern Symposium 
no. 11) (Moscow, 1966), pp. 135-57 (English summary, pp. 169-73). 

Parthian economic documents from Nisa, ed. by D. N. MacKenzie, Plates 1 
(London, 1976), Plates rr (London, 1977), Texts r, pp. 1-80 (CIIr, Part 11, 


Vol. rr). 
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Firdausi. Shah-nama, Beroukhim edition, ro vols. Tehran, 1313/1934-1315/ 
1936. Gives corresponding page numbers in the editions of Turner 
Macan (4 vols, Calcutta, 1829) and J. Mohl (text and French translation, 
7 vols, Paris, 1838-78). 

Moscow edition, 9 vols. 1963-71. 

Mohl’s French translation printed separately, 7 vols. Paris, 1876-8. 

English translation A. CG. and E. Warner, 9 vols. London, 1905-25 
(Trubner's Oriental Series). 

Abridged English translation R. Levy, The Epic of tbe Kings. London, 1967 
(Persian Heritage Series). 

Ghirshman, R. Iran. Parthians and Sassanians. London, 1962 (American 
edition is entitled Persian Art 249 B.C.-A.D. 6yr). 

Henning, W.B. “Mitteliranisch”, in Iranistik x, Linguistik (Leiden, 1958), 
pp. 20-150 (HO r. rv. 1). 

Hill, CG P Catalogue of the Greek coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia. 
London, 1922 (Catalogue of the Greek coins in the British Museum). 

Le Rider, G. Suse sous les Séleucides et les Partbes. Paris, 1965 (Mémoires de la 
Misson archéologique en Iran 58). 

Maricq, A. “Classica et Orientalia 5, Res Gestae Divi Saporis", $yria xxxv 
(1958), pp. 295-360; reprinted with revisions in Classica et Orientalia, 
extrait de Syria 1955-62 (Paris, 1965), pp. 37-101 (Publication hors 
série 11). 

Nöldeke, T.(tr.) Tabari= Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 
aus der arabischen Chronik des Tabari. Leiden, 1879. 

West, E. W. Pablavi texts, 5 vols. Oxford, 1880-97. Repr. Patna, 1965 (SBE 5, 
18, 24, 37, 47). 

Wroth, W. W. The Catalogue of the coins of Parthia. London, 1903 (Catalogue 
of the Greek coins in the British Museum). 


CHAPTER I 


1. Sources 


Classical authors: the relevant passages are mostly referred to in Bevan, The 
house of Seleucus (below). Greek inscriptions: a list can be found in L. Robert, 
“Encore une inscription grecque de l'Iran", CR.AI 1967, p. 281. For later 
discoveries see the yearly reports of J. and L. Robert in “Bulletin épi- 
graphique”, Revue des études grecques (Paris). 

Archaeological evidence: the latest, though already outdated survey is to 
be found in L. Vanden Berghe, Archéologie de I’Iran ancien (Leiden, 1959), 
Pp. 223ff. 


Bernard, P. (ed.). Fouilles de Ai Khanoum i. Paris, 1973 (MDAFA 21). 
“Fouiless de Ai Khanoum", CR.AI 1974, pp. 270-312. 
Frumkin, G. Archaeology in Soviet Central Asia. Leiden, 1970 (HO vit.111.1). 
Leriche, R. “Ai Khanoum”, Revue Archéologique (Paris, 1974), pp. 231- 
70. 
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2. Secondary works 


Altheim, F. and Stiehl, R. “Mazdak und Porphyrios”, La Nowelle Clio v 
(Brussels, 1953), pp. 356-76: reproduced in their Geschichte der Hunnen 111 
(Berlin, 1961), pp. 61-84. 

Browne, E. G. A Literary History of Persia 1. Cambridge, 1928. 

Christensen, A. Le règne du roi Kawadb I et le communisme mazdakite. Copen- 
hagen, 1925. 

Corbin, H. É/ude préliminaire pour le livre réunissant les deux sagesses. . .de Nasir-e 
Khosraw. Tehran-Paris, 1953. 

De Goeje, M. J. Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fatimides. Leiden, 
1186. 

Djamalzadeh, M. A. “Balshivizm dar Iran-i qadim (Mazdak)”, Kava ns, m 
(Berlin, 1920), pp. 5-11; 1v-v, pp. 8-15. 

Flügel, G. “Bäbek, seine Abstammung und erstes Auftreten". ZDMG xxm 
(1869), PP. 531-42. 

Iqbal, ‘Abbas. Khanadan-i Naubakhii. Tehran, 1932; repr. Tehran, 1966. 

Klima, O. Beiträge zur Geschichte des Maxdakismus. Prague, 1977 (Dissertationes 
Orientales 57). 

Mazdak. Prague, 1957; gives a bibliography of Soviet works on the subject. 

Lewis, B. The Origins of Isma‘ilism. Cambridge, 1940. 

Liboron, H. Die karpokratianische Gnosis. Leipzig, 1938 (Studien zur Religion- 
wissenschaft 3). 

Madelung, W. “Karmati”, “Kaysän”, “Kaysäniyya”, “Ismälliyya”, 
“Khattäbiyya” in Encyclopedia of Islam, and ed. 

Massignon, L. ‘‘Karmatians”’ in Encyclopedia of Islam, ist ed. 

*Nöldeke, Tabar?, pp. 455-67 (“Uber Mazdak und die Mazdakiten”). 

Pigulevskaia, N. V. Les villes de l'état iranien aux époques parthe et sassanide 
(Paris, 1963). 

Sadighi, G. H. Les mouvements religieux iraniens au II° et au VIe siècle de l’'högire. 
Paris, 1938. 

Spuler, B. Iran in früb-islamischer Zeit. Wiesbaden, 1952. 

Taqizadeh, S. H. and Afshar Shirazi. Mani va Din-i 4. Tehran, 1956. 

Wesendonk, O.G. von. “Die Mazdakiten: Eine kommunistisch-religiöse 
Bewegung im Sassanidenreich”, Der Neue Orient vr (Berlin, 1919), 
PP. 35-41. 

“Die Religion der Druzen”, zbid. vıı (1920), pp. 85-8, 127-30. 

Zartinküb, ‘A. H. Tärikh-i Iran ba‘d az Islam ı. Tehran, 1965. 


CHAPTER 28 


General 
Busagli, M. “Parthian Art”, Encyclopedia of World Art xı, cols. 105-17 and 


pls 53-8. 
Colledge, M. A. R. Parthian Art. London, 1977. 
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Archaeology and architecture 


Fischer, K. “Historical, geographical and philological studies on Seistan”’, 
East and West xx1 (Rome, 1971), pp. 47-51. 

Goldman, B. “The allover pattern in Mesopotamian stucco-work”’, Berytus 
X (1950-1), pp. 13-20. 

Hallier, U. W. “Neh — eine partische Stadt in Ostpersien”, AMI vit (1974), 
PP- 175-90. 

Jeppesen, K. “A Hellenistic fortress on the island of Failaka", in Le 
Rayonnement des Civilisations Grecques et Romaines: Actes du VIIIe 
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PP. 541-4. 

“Et Kongebud tel Ikaros: De hellenistike templer på Failaka”, Kum 1960, 
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*Partho-Sassanian Archaeology: a New Phase", Expedition xi11.3-4 
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Lenzen, H. J. “Architektur der Partherzeit in Mesopotamien und ihre 
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parthe", Revue d' Assyriologie et d’ Archéologie Orientale xix (Paris, 1975), 
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Amiet, P. Nouvelles acquisitions. Musée du Louvre. Antiquités parthes et 
sassanides”, Rerue du Louvre xvi (Paris, 1967), pp. 273-82. 

Bivar, A. D. H. *A Parthian Amulet”, BSOAS xxx (1967), pp. 512-25. 
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Iconography 


Dolfus, G. “La statuette d’époque parthe AO 1493 et les figurines apparentées 
du Musée du Louvre (Antiquités Orientales)”, Revue d’Assyriologie et 
a’ Archéologie Orientale 1x1t (Paris, 1968), pp. 63-74. 
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See bibliography to Chapter 8 (a). 
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Archaeology: General 
19th century 
Dieulafoy, M. A. L’Art antique de la Perse, 5 vols. Paris, 1884-5. 
Flandin, E. and Coste, P. Voyage en Perse pendant les années 1840 et 41, 2 vols. 
Paris, 1851; 6 vols. Paris, 1843-54. 
Perse ancienne. Paris, 1841. 
Morgan, J. de. Mission scientifique en Perse vv, Recherches archéologiques. Paris, 1896. 


20th century (lo 1946) 
Herzfeld, E. “Reisebericht”, ZDMG v (1926), pp. 225-84. 

Schmidt, E. F. Flights over Ancient Cities of Iran. Chicago, 1940 (Special 
Publication of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago). 
Stein, M. A. “An Archaeological Tour in the Ancient Persis", Iraq 111 (1936), 

pp. 112-225. 
Old Routes of Western Iran. London, 1940. 


20th century (recent) 
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at Hassani Mahale and Ghalekuti, 1964. Tokyo, 1968 (Tokyo University 
Iraq-Iran Archaeological Expedition, Report 8. By Toshihiko Sono and 
Shinji Fukai). 

Vanden Berghe, L. Archéologie de l’Iran ancien. Leiden, 1959. 

"Iran. De stand van de archaeologische onderzoekingen in Iran", 
Jaarbericht Ex Oriente Lux xix (Leiden, 1953-4), pp. 347-95. 

“Récentes découvertes de monuments sassanides dans le Fars (Pro- 
spections hiver 1959-60 et hiver 1960-61)”, IA 1 (1961), pp. 165-98. 


Art: General 
*Christensen, A. L’Iran. 

Erdmann, K. Die Kunst Irans zur Zeit der Sasaniden. Berlin, 1943. 
Ghirshman, R. Iran: From the earliest times to the Islamic conquest (Sassanian 
pp. 318-41). Harmondsworth, 1954 (Pelican Archaeology Series). 

*Iran. 
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Will, E. “L’art sassanide et ses prédécesseurs”, Syria XXXIX (1962) p. 45-63. 
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Godard, A. “Voütes iraniennes - les voütes sasanides”, Athar-é Iran rv 
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Lenzen, H. “Zur relativen Chronologie der sasanidischen Stuckarbeiten”, 
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Kouymjian (ed.), Near Eastern Numismatics, Iconography, Epigraphy and 
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Principal Monuments — in Iran 


BISHAPÜR 
Gall, H. von. “Die Mosaiken von Bishapur”’, AMI rv (1971), pp. 193-206. 
Ghirshman,R. “Les fouilles de Chäpour, Iran. Deuxiéme campagne 1936/37”, 
RAA xıı (1938), pp. 12-19. 
Fouilles de Chäpour. Bichäpour I. Paris, 1971 (Musee du Louvre, Département 
des Antiquités Orientales. Série archéologique 6). 
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